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THE MAN WHO RODE OVER NIAGARA 


Dreamers of Wimbledon 



Tennis is becoming more and more popular among public school boys and girls, who are 
now taught the game by experts. But even younger children, find, tennis attractive, and 
this little party was seen in a London park the other day, dreaming, perhaps, of Wimbledon 1 


What Came of Kindness 


OLD ENGLAND 
SMILES 

WILL YOU PLEASE COME 
TO MY PARTY? 

The Duke’s Daughter and Her 
Wedding Day Friends 

CROSSING SWEEPER AT 
GROSVENOR HOUSE 

By One Who was Not Invited 

There were fairies at the wedding of 
Lady Ursula Grosvenor in London the 
other day, Old England smiled upon a 
daughter after her own heart, for Lady 
Ursula’s wedding, was of the hind that 
is almost unheard of now. 

Whom do you think she asked to her 
party ? The workers on her father’s 
estates, farm hands, and labourers, and 
the London servants—four hundred of 
them. And there was another guest 
whom Lady Ursula Grosvenor par¬ 
ticularly wanted to smile at her on her 
wedding day. 

Was it a royal queen ? No, it was 
tLe man who has swept the crossing in 
Grosvenor Square ever since Lady 
Ursula could remember anything. He 
had watched her grow up, and smiled 
upon her year by year. He was always 
one of the first friends she looked for 
when she came to Town. 

The Pipers Play 

" I don’t care whom you leave out,” 
.said the Duke of Westminster’s daughter, 
when'they were all discussing invitations 
to the wedding, " and, of course, one 
■can’t ask everybody, .but you must 
certainly remember the crossing sweeper 
and his wife.”- 

. Lady Ursula liad another special wish, 
that her father’s pipers, who stood 
' behind his chair at dinner and often went 
piping down the glens to meet him, 
.should play at her wedding. And Lady 
Ursula’s fairy godmother saw that all 
these wishes came true. 

The pipers were ready outside the 
cluircli, with the gillies from the High¬ 
lands, caring nothing for the crowds 
(who, after all, were only English, poor 
things). The minute the word came, 
up went the skirling pipes from tlie High¬ 
lands, and you might have thought you 
were hearing them on the braes and 
banks of Bonnie Scotland rather than 
ill Cadogan Square. 

Fairies at the Wedding 

Then the crossing sweeper and his 
wife, and the farm men, and the servants, 
and the pipers, all went back to Gros¬ 
venor House, to be the guests of their 
dear lady. Afterwards they all went to 
Wembley to be the guests of the British 
Empire. 

So we may be. quite sure the fairies 
were at this wedding, smiling at the love 
and’kind thoughts that were behind it 
all, and dancing in their own way to the 
pipes. And Old England turned in her 
sleep and smiled, too. 


H ere is a fine thing of which the world 
at present knows very little. 
During the Great War certain 
English people showed kindness to 
American soldiers in London. That kind¬ 
ness touched, and deeply touched, the 
hearts of two American ladies.' They 
thought they would like to do something 
for England in return, and the result of that 
thought is a thing unique hi the world. 

This thing now stands in New York 
and is “ advertised by word of mouth 
from Calcutta to the White Sea, from 
Cape Town to Melbourne.” It is called 
the British Apprentice Club. It is a 
place—one might call it a home—where 
apprentices in the British Merchant 
Service may go after a long sea voyage 
and find themselves in an atmosphere of 
kindness, refinement, and pleasure. 

One of them puts it in this way. 
British apprentices to the Mercantile 
Marine know that, however lonely and 
unwanted they may feel in other places 
011 the globe, and even in some parts of 


their own Empire, they can, in New 
York, always rely on a welcome from 
friends genuinely glad to see them—men 
and women who will make it their duty 
to see that the hardships and monotony 
of their voyage are forgotten. 

In three recent months, and during a 
slack season, 1171 British cadets visited 
this happy' club. “A growing number of 
Americans are now actively participat¬ 
ing in this enterprise, which tends 
to make New York the most popular 
place in the memories of the junior mem¬ 
bers of the Britisli Merchant Service.” 

If these rvords should reach the eyes 
of a millionaire we hope they' may induce 
him to advertise for a good organiser, 
and set him to establish a similar club in 
London and Liverpool for the sailors of 
America. What a splendid way of spend¬ 
ing money, and what a pleasant way' of 
working for that good understanding and 
friendliness- between nations which are 
essential to the peace and happiness of 
the world. 


A MAN’S WILD RIDE 

CYCLING OVER NIAGARA 

Mad Feat Above the Raging 
Falls 

BLONDIN AND JENKINS 

A man has just-taken his last ride at 
Ottawa who, more than lialf-a-century 
ago, went on a ride that may seem 
impossible. He cycled across Niagara 
Falls on a rope . 

It was perhaps the most amazing of 
many amazing feats of a.similar char¬ 
acter .which were performed at Niagara 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The famous Blondin was the first of 
a number ,of acrobats who crossed the 
gorge on a tiglit-rope, walking over, for 
the first time on June 30, 1859, while 
50,000 people looked on. Four days - - 
later he crossed again, this time blind¬ 
folded and trundling a wheelbarrow, 
and a week or two afterwards he walked 
over carrying a man on his back. He also 
went over pushing a small cooking-stove 
in a wheelbarrow, and in the middle of , 
the rope he stopped and balanced the : 
stove and barrow, and cooked a meal 
and ate it, lowering a rope to a boat 
below and drawing up. a bottle, from 
which he drank with his meal. 

The Grooved Wheels 

Every fortnight for a long time he 
gave exhibitions of his skill and nerve,' 
constantly thinking out new feats of. 
daring. He walked over on one occasion 
with his feet in a sack, on another 
occasion with his feet in large baskets, 
and in i860 he walked over on stilts. . 

All these feats were very’ popular, and 
during the next few years other perform¬ 
ers also crossed Niagara on a rope, 
one of them being a woman, and another 
Andrew Jenkins, who has just died at 
Ottawa. Jenkins determined to outdo 
all his competitors, and announced that 
on a certain day he would ride across the 
gorge on a bicycle. . , 

He had a special machine made, with 1 
a large wheel in front and 'a small one 
behind, and the wheels had wider rims 
than usual, being grooved to fit the 
rope and prevent slipping. 

Jenkins Sets Off 

Huge crowds gathered to witness the 
feat. The rope used was a_finely-twisted 
line about two inches thick, swung across 
and hung in a curve. Stay's of small rope 
were then placed about eight feet apart, 
and made fast to the shore on each side. 

Fitting the cycle wheels to the rope, 
and having the machine held while he 
mounted, Jenkins set off and crossed 
safely' amid the breathless silence of the 
spectators who, immediately he landed 
safely on the farther shore, burst into 
prolonged cheering. 

We are glad to say that the craze for 
such wild performances has gone, and in 
any case the authorities would think 
twice before giving permission now for 
a rope to be stretched over the gorge 
for such a purpose. 
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THE FIDDLERS ARE 
BACK AT BAYREUTH 

THE MUSIC THE GREAT 
WAR STOPPED 

Richard Wagner’s Theatre is 
Itself Again 

A GREAT LITTLE EVENT 

The fiddles have come again to Bay¬ 
reuth ; the song and the splendour, 
the vision and the pain. 

For ten years there has been silence 
in the Wagner Theatre, and now it is all 
over. It must be all over now the 
.fiddles are back. 

It was a great triumph lor Wagner 
when the orchestra struck the opening 
bars in the iamous first performance ot 
the Ring of the Niebelungen in his own 
music-theatre. . What lay behind' the 
triumph ? Years of pain and suffering, 
of exile and bitter loss. 

A Brilliant and Gifted Boy 

He was born in 1813. The brilliant, 
gifted boy developed into that mystery 
which we call a genius, a man who had 
heard the music of the spheres and must 
needs tell it out. One might think that 
for such, the Heaven-born, there should 
be angels on Earth making straight the 
path, that a genius should have nothing 
to do but make his supreme gift to the 
world. But for many geniuses life has 
been far harder than it has been for 
most ordinary folk. 

Wagner was one of these. He went 
from place to place, trying to get Iris 
music accepted and understood. That 
was just what his generation could not 
do ; they could not understand Wagner. 
The bitterness of his disappointment 
sharpened his pen, and he wrote a book 
about his own opinions on music. Then 
what must lie do but embroil himself in 
political affairs, and be exiled for ten 
precious years. 

The Turning Point 

Wagner went on working just the 
same, trying to hide away from an un¬ 
friendly world, trying to shut himself 
inside the garden of his gifts. The 
turning-point came when he was 51, at 
an age when most men are beginning to 
think of resting to some extent from 
tlieir labours. 

In 1864 King Louis II of Bavaria 
befriended the great musician, and the 
door closed upon his disappointments 
and his bitter unhappiness. Wagner 
began to prosper. Presently he found 
King Louis listening to him when he 
began to talk of his great dreams of a 
theatre specially built for his dramatic 
music—a theatre in a little backwater 
of a town where people need not be 
distracted by too many gay sights. 

Louis gave all the help he could. 
Wagner societies were formed, and they 
helped too. In 1872 the first stones of 
the little theatre were laid on the hill 
outside Bayreuth. Four years later the 
theatre was opened. In 1882 came 
Wagner’s supreme triumph. Parsifal 
was performed at Bayreuth. 

Musical World Rejoices 

Before another summer came Wagner, 
who died in Venice, was in his grave 
in the garden of his house in Richard 
Wagner Strasse, Bayreuth. 

But year after year, until the war 
came, the Wagner Theatre orchestra 
throbbed and beat out the strains of 
the Wagner operas. Then the Great 
War silenced the music of this place, as 
it silenced the glad music of humanity. 

Now the festivals have begun again, 
and the musical world is rejoicing. 
There will be the Meistersingers, Parsifal, 
The Ring, all the magic of the music 
Wagner was born to create. Perhaps he 
knows, in his place among the stars, 
that the fiddles . have come back to 
the theatre at Bayreuth. 


LULWORTH SAVED 
FOR THE PEOPLE 

A Judge’s Declaration 

WAR OFFICE TO LEAVE 
IN TWO MONTHS 

We are glad to record the fact that 
one of the loveliest pieces of our country¬ 
side has been saved from destruction. 
A wise judge has declared that a cele¬ 
brated beauty spot is not the place to 
be handed over permanently for training 
the Army Tank Corps in gunnery. 

The C.N. has protested from the first 
against Lulworth Cove being handed 
over to the War Office for such a pur¬ 
pose, and as Hr. Justice Sankey points 
out, the War Office agreed nearly a year 
ago that August this year should be 
the utmost limit of its tenancy. Yet the 
War Office dared to come to fiipi and 
ask for two years more, declaring that 
the corps could not get out in less than 
three or four years without “ serious 
prejudice to military interests.” 

The judge appears to have thought 
that all nonsense, and gave the War 
Office two months to set free this part 
of the coast and restore it to the full use 
of the people. 

It is a great triumph for all those 
who have protested against a piece of 
unpardonable vandalism. 

BYRON NOT FOR THE 
ABBEY 

The Reason Why 

A distinguished collection of signatures 
was got together for a petition for per¬ 
mission to erect a memorial to Lord 
Byron in Westminster Abbey on the 
occasion of the centenary of his death, 
but the Dean has refused the application; 

Byron was undoubtedly a great poet 
with noble sympathies, but much that 
he wrote was notoriously evil, and he 
did a great deal in his short life that 
can hardly- be approved of by decent 
people. He grew up in unhappy sur¬ 
roundings and had temptations most of 
us escape ; and we may look back upon 
him with more pity, than anger, as well 
as with much admiration. 

But the Abbey Church of Westminster 
should commemorate good lives, and, if it 
is true that- there are memorials there to 
men who were not good, that may be a 
reason for removing them but not for 
adding to them. 

That is what the Dean of West¬ 
minster thinks, and most people will 
agree with him. 

TRAVELLING TEACHERS 
The Walter Page Scholarships 

Two English schoolmistresses. Miss 
Bradley, of King Edward’s High School 
for Giris at Birmingham, and Miss 
Eagger,- of the Girls’ County School at 
Twickenham, have sailed for America 
to study American educational methods. 

They are winners of the travelling 
scholarships founded by the English- 
Speaking Union in memory of Walter 
Hines Page, the American Ambassador 
in London during the war, and they will 
visit Mr. Page’s widow at Boston 
during their stay. Washington and 
Philadelphia are included in their pro¬ 
gramme, as well as summer camps for 
girls and other educational centres. 

FIRST WOMAN M.P. 

A Portrait in Parliament 

A wall picture has been added to the 
historical series now adorning the 
corridors of Parliament, representing 
the introduction of the first woman 
: Member of the House of Commons in 
November, 1919. Mr. Charles Simons 
is the artist. 

The first woman M.P. was, of course. 
Lady Astor, who lias now seven women 
colleagues. Her work in Parliament 
fully justifies the honour done to her. 


ADRIFT FOR 25 YEARS 

Story of a Floating Cask 

FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 

A cask has just been picked up in 
the Arctic Ocean off Cape Bathurst on 
the Canadian coast which, if it could 
speak, would have a curious story to tell. 

It was set adrift nearly 25 years ago 
with 33 others in the Bering Strait 
between Alaska and Siberia. There 
was a theory of a great current from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, entering the 
Arctic seas by the strait, washing the 
northern shores of Canada and Green¬ 
land, and entering the Atlantic between 
Greenland and Spitsbergen. 

This is only the seventh of the 34 
casks to be recovered, but two of the 
seven actually got through and were 
picked up in the North Atlantic. When 
we think of the icebergs and ihe icefloes, 
packed in winter into a solid mass it 
is a marvel indeed that even two 
should get through. 

These two seem enough by themselves 
to prove the truth of the theory of a 
Pacific-Atlantic current. 


NORWAY’S NEED OF A 
MILLION 

/ Vain Attempt to End 
Prohibition 

The proposal of the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment for the repeal of the Prohibition 
Act has been rejected by the Lower 
House of the Storthing by 63 votes to 49. 

The Government wanted a million 
pounds more revenue, and thought it 
could get it by establishing the sale of 
liquor and charging a duty on it. This, 
it said, would divert into tire Treasury 
money now going into the pockets of 
smugglers. The Opposition offered to 
help to find the money from other 
sources, but the offer was refused, and 
the Government was defeated. 

BOY AND TWO LIONS 
Tale of a Kenya Farm 

Among the hundreds of Boy Scouts 
at the great Jamboree is one from 
Kenya who has shot two lions. He is 
only 15, and his name is Ronald Ryan. 

The first time he was camped on the 
veldt, watching for a lion which had 
eaten a mule on his father’s farm. 
Suddenly he saw a group of six lions! 
One, the largest, seemed asleep, and the 
boy shot him, whereupon he reared up 
and fled with the others. Ryan ran after 
him, and shot him through the heart. 

The other affair was more serious, but 
this time the boy’s father was with him. 
A lion had killed three horses. This 
lion had become a man-eater, and when 
they shot at him he charged and knocked 
them both down. “ It was then,” says 
our Scout, “ that I got in two quick 
shots, which finished him off.”' 

. Ryan tells the • story as if there were 
nothing particular in it, and one supposes 
tha.t on a lonely Kenya farm that is the 
way they look at it. But to us in London 
it sounds thrilling all the same ! 

THE MAN OF MANY 
MILLIONS 
Mr. Rockefeller 85 

Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, the oil king 
and philanthropist, lias been celebrat¬ 
ing his 85th birthday. 

His message to the public was : 
‘‘My supreme thought is one' of in¬ 
expressible gratitude ' for the oppor¬ 
tunity life has brought me of being of 
service to my fellow men.” 

Mr. Rockefeller has made more 
money than any man alive, and has 
given away more.. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Catalan .... Kat-ah-lan 

Cenci ...... Chen-che 

Deruta . .... . Day-roo-tah 

_ Tibetan . . . . . Tifa-e-tan 

Touggourt ■ ■■-.- . . ■ , Too-goor 


LIVERPOOL’S GREAT 
CATHEDRAL 

WHAT IT STANDS FOR 

By the King Who Opened It 
and the Architect Who Built It 

VERTICALS AND HORIZONTALS 

It seems useful as well as interesting to give 
these two 'notable opinions of Liverpool 
Cathedral, one by the King who opened it 
and one by the architect who built it, Sir 
Gilbert Scott. 

BY THE KINQ 

The noble cathedral consecrated today 
is a fine tribute to the piety, the gene-' 
rosity, and the local patriotism of the 
city and diocese. 

Liverpool- has risen to the full height 
of its rare opportunity, and has placed 
itself on a level with those great mer¬ 
chant towns of the Middle Ages which 
found the highest expression of their 
religious aspirations, and their civic 
pride in the building and adorning of 
their Cathedral Church. 

Neither in its site nor in its architec¬ 
ture need Liverpool ‘ Cathedral lear 
comparison with the masterpieces of 
past generations. The position domi¬ 
nates the port and cannot fail to strike 
the imagination of approaching sailors 
and travellers with the belief that this 
great modern trading community—no 
less than its medieval forerunners— 
desires to “ abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty." 

- The cathedral, moreover, is worthy 
of its high spiritual purpose. The 
whole design brings out the grandeur of 
the architect’s conception and tire skill 
with which he has solved the problem 
of adapting the building to the noble 
objects it has to serve. 

BY THE ARCHITECT 

The rehlly fundamental qualities of 
architecture are common to all styles; 
but it does seem to me that certain' 
effects on the mind are more readily 
produced by one style than by another. 
One may take it broadly that in Gothic 
the verticals dominate the horizontals, 
while in Classic the reverse is the case. 

Now for some reason verticality of 
expression seems more suggestive of the 
high aspirations that one associates with 
religion, and it seems to me easier to get 
the religious feeling in Gothic than in 
strong horizontals. At the same time, I 
think that in most Gothic cathedrals 
the emphasis of the verticals is unduly 
stressed, and a great deal of calm and 
serenity is sacrificed, and a feeling of 
restlessness imparted to the building.' 

It comes to a question of balance hke 
everything in Nature, and at Liverpool f 
have endeavoured to combine the up¬ 
lifting character imparted by vertical 
expression with the restful calm given 
by judicious use of horizontals. 

I do not feel that any artist can' claim 
to be above his fellow-men in feelings, 
but only in powers of expressing them. 
There is a common chord in all men 
that can be touched, and artists acquire 
the technique of their art in order to 
express by its means. what others are 
capable of feeling but cannot express. 

Liverpool Cathedral is an endeavour 
to produce an effect which will inspire. 

I hope Liverpool will be more than 
denominational,' and . will make an 
appeal even to those professing allegiance 
to no orthodox Church, but who feel 
that there is a Great Mystery behind 
Creation, of which they are vaguely 
conscious but of which they can form 
I no adequate conception. 
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HISTORY MADE BY 
MALARIA 

HOW THE DISEASE SAVED 
ROME 

Invading Armies that Melted 
Before the Mosquito 

DARKEST AFRICA STUMBLES 
ON THE TRUTH 

r It is only in the last twenty years that 
man has conquered- malaria, a disease 
now believed to have made more history 
than any other affliction of humanity. 

Students of the history of medicine 
have given much attention to this 
subject lately, and Dr. Andrew Balfour, 
Director of the London School of Tropi¬ 
cal Medicine, recently summed up the 
knowledge that has been, gained. 

Not very long ago malaria was slaying 
two million people every year, and in 
the more distant past the disease was 
responsible for some of the outstanding 
events of history. For instance. Dr. 
Balfour believes malaria may have been 
responsible for the destruction of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s arm}’, described in the Bible. 

The Marshes Round Athens 

A book has recently been published 
on Malaria and Greek 'History, in which 
it is claimed that malaria - was the 
cause of the fall of Greek civilisation. 
In the olden days marshes surrounded 
Athens, and armies fighting round the 
capital suffered enormous losses. When 
Clearchus, the Spartan general and 
tyrant of Byzantium,’ had to deal with 
a number of rioters and disaffected 
citizens, he conscripted them and sent 
them to camp in a marshy plain full of 
stagnant pools. - In a very short time 
they were all wiped out by malaria. 

Some historians, says Dr. Balfour, 
consider that the decline of Rome was 
due to this disease, and certainly many 
of the events in its history were moulded 
by malaria. On several occasions large 
Carthaginian armies faded away because 
of it, and the losses among the Roman 
armies in the wars against Hannibal 
must have been incalculable. More than 
once Rome was saved because malaria 
destroyed the enemies assailing the city. 

Still later, in 1167, the finest army 
ever commanded by Frederick Bar- 
barossa, the Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, was exterminated in the Roman 
Campagna by malaria, and among the 
noted events in history caused by this 
disease were the catastrophe of the ill- 
fated Darien Expedition and the failure 
of the French to cut the Panama Canal. 

Natives Find the Truth 

But the story is not all a dark one. 
Dr. Balfour points out that malaria has 
indirectly proved of benefit to mankind 
by stimulating man .to thought and 
action, and long before European doctors 
made the great discoveries linking 
malaria with the mosquito the people of 
Zevla, in Somaliland, believed that 
mosquito bites occasioned deadly fevers. 
This seemed so unlikely that Sir Richard 
Burton regarded the idea as mere super¬ 
stition, and believed it arose from the 
fact that mosquitoes and fevers became 
formidable about the same time. 

The natives, however, were not so 
foolish and superstitious as Burton 
supposed. They were evidently keen 
observers, and European doctors after¬ 
wards discovered that they were quite 
right in their supposition. 

NEW BUILDING MATERIAL 
Turning Sandstone Into Granite 

How soft sandstone is turned into a 
. building material as strong as granite 
is described by the American Bureau 
of Standards. 

The sandstone is cut into suitable 
shapes, and is then soaked in molten 
sulphur for several hours. When cold, 
the blocks will withstand a pressure of 
14 tons to the square inch. 

In this way a large new supply of 
very cheap building material will be¬ 
come available. 


SCOUTS AND GUIDES FROM OVERSEAS 



Ouide9 lining up for the breakfast porridge at 8 a.m. 



A happy party of Guides from Holland Indian Scout with his leopard skin covering 


During the last week or two parlies of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides from many countries 
have been visiting England. The boys have been taking part in the Jamboree at Wembley, 
and the girls have been camping out at Foxlease, the new training centre for Guides 
and their leaders-in the New Forest. Here we see some of the visitors from other lands 


SCOUTS AND GUIDES 

A BILL TO PROTECT 
THEM 

What the League of Nations 
Thinks of the Movement 

THE OLD GREEK IDEAL 

All Ike Scouts in the country' (and 
probably half the Guides) who have 
been attending the great Jamboree at 
Wembley' will have noticed with keen 
satisfaction the Bill that is passing 
through Parliament to protect then- 
names and uniforms against imitations 
that amount to imposture. 

Any- movement that can win public 
confidence as these movements have 
won it, that holds a distinctive place in 
the national life, and is doing educative 
work of high value in citizenship, should 
have its individuality preserved as a 
public right. Imitations of the name, 
the uniform, and the badges of the 
Scouts are not unknown, and have 
been used for purposes inconsistent 
with Scout principles. This Bill should 
put an end to such trespass. 

World-Wide Influence 

In spite, of some misrepresentations, 
particularly the unfounded suggestion 
that the Scout movement has a tendency- 
towards militarism, the organisation has 
attained world-wide success. It now 
has 400,000 members in the British 
Empire alone, and has gained such 
universal favour that a committee of 
the League of Nations has suggested 
that the League should formally take 
the movement under its protection. 

Tlie committee, making this recom¬ 
mendation on the special ground that 
the movement tends to preserve a 
world peace, says : “ The thoughts and 
feelings of the younger generation are 
an important element in forming the 
conscience of humanity-. For that reason 
we should assist the international 
movement of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, a movement which, by the 
constant exchange of visits, by camp 
life, by- happy- day-s spent together, 
increases ■ from day- to day feelings of 
comprehension, respect, and love for 
neighbours, whatever may- be their 
language, race, or continent.” 

March Towards Peace 

There are other movements among 
the young of high value, but, as is seen 
in this splendid recognition by- the 
League of Nations, the Scouts have 
already- attained an international stan¬ 
dard and a truly world-wide influence. 

It is regrettable that Germany has 
not y-et brought her Scout movement 
into line with the principles of the 
international brotherhood of Scouts. 
German Scouts use rifles, and so are not 
admitted to the brotherhood ; but there 
are signs that Germany- feels her self- 
sought isolation, and is appreciating 
more fully the spirit of the movement, 
which, above all things is a march 
towards universal peace through the 
fraternity- of all peoples. 

A Great Organisation 

Sir William Robertson has been 
speaking to the Scouts at Chelsea Town 
Hall, and we are glad to see that he 
described the movement as one of the 
best organisations in the world. 

Even at the risk of being called a 
militarist (he said), he would commend 
to the youth of this country the fourfold 
pledge taken by- the young Greeks enter¬ 
ing the service of their country in the 
long ago, when Greece was one of the 
greatest nations of the world. ■ It was 
never to disgrace their shield ; to fight for 
altar and home; never to desert a 
comrade; and to endeavour to leave 
I their country better than they- found it. 
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HOME OF OUR LAWS 

GREAT SCENE IN 
WESTMINSTER HALL 

How the Laws of England 
Govern the Life of America 

A NOBLE HERITAGE 

It was a fine idea that the judges and 
barristers of England and their Canadian 
colleagues should invite the American 
lawyers to meet as their guests in 
London. Thousands of them came. 

It was a still finer idea that the 
welcome to the visitors should have 
been given in that great and wonderful 
building the historic Westminster Hall. 

It was in Westminster Hall, built by 
William Rufus practically as it now 
stands, that the law of England took its 
shape. It was in Westminster Hall 
that the King presided over his Council, 
the forerunner of our Parliament, and 
heard, directly or through his judges, the 
petitions of the common people. Here, 
right up to our own time, common law 
and equity were administered side by 
side till the new Law Courts provided 
more adequate accommodation. 

The Common Law 

When our American colonies revolted, 
and threw off their allegiance to King 
and Parliament, they changed much in 
the institutions we had given them. 
Their Parliament and their Executive 
were different from ours—more different 
in most respeqts than Executives and 
Parliaments of Continental Europe. 
But one British institution the Ameri¬ 
cans preserved intact. They preserved 
our common law, only modifying it 
through the years, as we have modified 
it, to meet changed conditions and 
developing ideals of justice. And of 
this common law Westminster Hall was 
the cradle. 

So devoted were the Americans to the 
system of law they had inherited with 
those remaining at home that they set its 
administration in the new States high 
above the control of either Parliament 
or Executive. 

Sovereign Power 

It' was not merely that they gave 
their judges independence; the judges 
have' independence here. They gave 
them authority to decide on the acts of 
the Executive Government.as to whether 
or not these exceeded the law. But 
that, too, the British Bench can do. 
But they gave them, further, the power 
to decide whether the very Acts of 
Congress and of the State Legislatures 
were in accord or at variance with-the 
American Constitution. 

In England “ the King in Parliament,” 
representing the people, has sovereign 
power. In America the people only 
have sovereign power. And in the name 
of the sovereign people, by whom only 
the Constitution, which it made, can be 
altered, the American Supreme Court 
decides whether or not laws passed by 
Congress are constitutional or the re¬ 
verse, as, in like manner, it decides 
when State Parliaments have usurped 
the functions of Congress, or Congress the 
duties of the State Legislatures. 

The Sense of Justice 

And this British law which the 
American people valued and value so 
highly, what is it ? Its essence was 
stated in memorable words at that 
memorable gathering in Westminster 
Hall, by the American Secretary of 
State, Mr. C. E. Hughes : “ The funda¬ 
mental conception which we especially 
cherish as our heritage,” he said, “ is 
the right to law itself, not as the edict 
of arbitrary power, but as the law of a 
free people, springing from custom, 
responsive to their sense of justice, 
modified and enlarged by their free will 
to meet conscious needs, and sustained 
by authority which is itself subject to 
the law—the law of the land.” 

It is a great conception, the basis of 
the great free races that speak our 
English tongue. 


MORE SCHOOLS 

What the Education 

Minister Wants 

/ 

MORE PLACES FOR 
OLDER CHILDREN 

Everyone rejoiced when the Govern¬ 
ment decided against the plan to 
extend unemployment insurance to 
young people between 14 and 16. 

That would hive been a direct 
invitation to parents to send them to 
work instead of to school, so that they 
could get the insurance money. 

Children of that age should be at 
school, and Mr. Trevelyan, the Minister 
of Education, is anxious to keep them 
there. The Government lias not ven¬ 
tured to propose - to raise the age of 
compulsory schooling, which still stands 
at 14, but there is an Act which allows 
local authorities to raise it to 15, and 
Mr. Trevelyan promises them full 
support in doing so. 

He is also increasing the allowance 
towards the maintenance of children 
kept at school, and is trying to increase 
the number of secondary schools, and 
of free places in them. 

Another thing he is trying to en¬ 
courage is the engagement of a larger 
proportion of properly trained teachers, 
and he hopes that some day every teacher 
will have been at a university. 

A great number of elementary schools 
need rebuilding and the worst of them 
will be condemned and replaced. But 
what Mr. Trevelyan wants even more 
than the rebuilding of old schools is 
the building of more new schools. 


DEARER BREAD 
Why It Is and What to Do 

Housewives are naturally alarmed 
at the continuous increases in the price 
of flour, which keep putting an extra 
half-penny on to the quartern loaf. 

The main cause of the rise is not in 
doubt, .however. A low world price 
last year led to a reduction in the 
acreage of wheat sowing this year, and 
on the top of that has come the prospect 
of a poor harvest in Canada. 

We shall be short, at any rate, till the 
new harvests come in, and we must wait 
and see what happens after that. Some 
people say the total yield will be greater 
than is supposed. 

There seems no foundation for the 
talk of a hold-up of wheat. Since the 
war millers have lived too much from 
hand to mouth for that to be possible. 
But some speculation is inevitable, and 
the only way to meet that is by buying 
and eating as little as we can. 


GOOD SIR WILLIAM 
GOODE 

Great Work for a Fallen 
People 

After Austria, Hungary. The recon¬ 
struction of Hungarian finance, and 
therefore of Hungarian prosperity, has 
now been fairly launched. The great 
Reconstruction Loan lias been accom¬ 
plished. 

Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, has published a glowing eulogy 
on Sir William Goode, wtio, he says, 
has had a lion’s share in this great 
achievement, and has proved himself a 
sincere and enthusiastic friend of the 
Hungarian nation. 

Sir William lived and' worked in 
Vienna during the darkest days of 
starvation and collapse through which 
Austria passed after the war. He is 
now returning to England for a holiday, 
and his countrymen will be proud that 
an Englishman has done so much to 
repair the misery brought by the war. 


A VERY GRACEFUL 
ACT 


KING’S GIFT TO THE 
EMPRESS OF ABYSSINIA 

Captured Crown Returned 
After Half-a-Century 

A TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP 


One of the most graceful acts ever 
done by one nation for another has just 
been performed in London by the King 
on behalf of the British people. When 
he said good-bye to Ras Taffari, the 
Regent of Abys¬ 
sinia, King George 
presented to him- 
the crown captured 
from a former king 
of his country by 
the British Ex¬ 
pedition of 1868. 

The ruler of 
Abyssinia at that 
time was a tyrant 



Theodore's Crown 


named Theodore, a man of savage 
habits, cruel alike to foreign prisoners 
and to his own people.' Captain Cameron, 
the British Consul at Massowah, which 
did not belong to Abyssinia but to. 
Turkey, had at one time been high in 
the favour of the despotic and semi- 
barbaric ruler of Abyssinia, but 
Theodore afterwards quarrelled with 
him and, making him a prisoner, put 
him in chains, with a number of other 
British subjects and Europeans. 

All attempts to obtain the release of 
the captives failed, and an unfortunate 
series of misunderstandings eventually 
led to war, an expedition under Sir 
Robert Napier, afterwards Lord Napier 
of Magdala, making a wonderful march 
through difficult country. One battle 
took place in which the Abyssinians 
fought with great bravery but were 
totally defeated by British skill and 
arms, and thereupon King Theodore 
negotiated for peace. 


The City on the Rock 

He released his prisoners, sending 
them as ambassadors to the British 
Commander with a present of a thousand 
cows. " I had thought before this that 
>1 was a strong man,” he said, “ but I 
have now discovered that there are 
stronger ; reconcile me.” 

As, however, he would not surrender 
himself his present was refused and his 
capital, the rock city of Magdala, was 
captured by storm. When the British 
troops entered they found the King 
dead, slain by his own hand, rather than 
fall a captive into the hands of his foes. 

The ancient crown of Abyssinia, now 
more than two centuries old, was brought 
to Europe by a Prussian officer attached 
to fhe expedition, who bought it from 
a private soldier at the taking of 
Magdala. The Prussian officer carried 
it to Germany and presented it to his 
own sovereign, but the King of Prussia’s 
attention having been drawn to an 
order issued by Sir Robert Napier 
forbidding the sale of articles taken by 
his army, the crown was forwarded to 
the British Government and was placed 
in fhe Victoria and Albert Museum. 


A Crown of Gold 


The crown is eleven inches across and 
nearly 14 inches high and it is made of 
pure gold. The workmanship, which is 
over two centuries old, is based on 
.European work of the sixteenth century. 

Now, after more than half-a-century, 
it has been returned to the Regent of 
Abyssinia for presentation to the Em¬ 
press Judith, as a graceful act of friend¬ 
ship, which is greatly appreciated by the 
enlightened prince who has just been 
visiting Europe and will himself one 
day be crowned with this crown. 

It is curious that this crown from the 
heart of Africa should have twice been 
the instrument of a graceful and cour¬ 
teous act between nations. 


LANCASHIRE WAKES 

Exodus from the Cotton 
Towns 

A MULTITUDE GOES 
A-HOL1DAY1NG 

In the croryded cotton-working area of 
Lancashire, whose population rivals that 
of Greater London, the excellent custom 
prevails of each town taking a different 
week (called Wakes Week) for its annual 
holiday, so that all workers alike have a 
chance of accommodation at the great - 
seaside resorts of the Lancashire and 
North Wales coasts. 

From the beginning of June till the 
end of August the stream is unbroken, 
and at each week-end the resources of 
the railway in outward and homeward 
trains are taxed to the uttermost. 

The cotton operatives—carders, spin¬ 
ners, and weavers—are thrifty folk. 
Their power of saving even in the 
present bad-times is remarkable. Much 
of the. money goes into cotton shares and - 
house property, but some of it, year by 
year, accumulates for . Wakes Week. 
In nine towns alone £576,000 has been 
saved in holiday clubs this year, against 
£426,000 last year, and £307,000 in the 
year before the war. 

Most of the Lancashire trade is based 
on American cotton, of which there is a 
shortage, producing short time in the 
mills and sheds. But the fine spinners of 
Bolton, who use Egyptian cotton, have 
been working full time, and their figures 
are £60,000 in 1913, £200,000 in 1923, 
and £250,000 in 1924. 

Wembley has attracted great numbers 
of the cotton folk to London this year. 
This has not affected Blackpool and 
Southport; but the more distant Welsh 
coast resorts are complaining of the 
effect of the Empire Exhibition. 

NORWAY’S ARCTIC 
REGIONS 

Possession of Spitsbergen 
END OF A LONG DISPUTE 

The Norwegian Parliament has just 
ratified the treaty by which Norway 
becomes the owner of Spitsbergen, the 
island that lies far away in the Arctic 
seas north of Norway, whose possession 
has been disputed for half a century. 

Norway, Sweden, and Russia, all 
near neighbours, each laid claim to it, 
and to the right to exploit the mineral 
wealth found on it. It was an actual No 
Man’s Land, and endeavours were made 
to keep it so, a conference to that end 
being held in 1914, at which Britain, 
France, Belgium, America, Holland, and 
Germany, in addition to the * three 
claimants, were represented. 

The war stopped the discussion, how¬ 
ever, and in 1919 the Allies awarded it to 
Norway. Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden have since signified their ap¬ 
proval, and a treaty has been drawn up. 
Reservations are made securing equal 
treatment for all-comers in the matter of 
mining rights, providing for neutral 
arbitration in case of disputes, and for¬ 
bidding taxation except for local needs. 

- And now the treaty has been ratified 
and comes into force. 

COINS FOR THEToTHER 
WORLD 

Buried in the Year A.D. 1000 

A remarkable collection of tin coins, 
over 2000 of them, has been found in a 
reopened grave in a churchyard at 
Ogeloesa, in southern Sweden. They 
are believed to have been buried about 
a.d. iooo, the time w'hen everybody 
expected the world to come to an end. 
Did their owners hope they were laying 
up treasure in heaven by burying them ? 

- Many of the coins bear the images of 
Edgar, Edward the Martyr, and-Ethelred 
the Second, successive English' kings. 
There are some Irish and German 
coins as well as some from Arabia. 
Their owner was evidently something of 
a collector. They have been sent to the 
State Historical Museum at Stockholm. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


FOREST FIRES IN ULSJL ^ 
. Greal forest fires which have 
■ been raging all IHe wau from 
Southern California lo British 
folu.Tjbia have destroyed lumber 
camps, mines, and houses wholesale. 

; Tens of thousands of people hav e 
• been fighting the flames ’ 


Within this belt the sun is ' 
overhead at noon this week : 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 



CHAMOIS INTffi SOUTHERN ALPS ';:; 

:wA herd of chamois which was presented: 
lo New Zealand by the late Austrian 
emperor is rapidly increasing, and the 
animals are now found on both sides 
of the Southern Alps s*:';' 

WtM 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Western Canada, Europe, 
and Russia. Tea. China. 

Sugar. Brazil, Mauritius, and 
Queensland. Mate. South America. 
Rice. India and South China. 
Figs. All Mediterranean countries. 
Oranges. South Africa. 

Cotton. U.S.A., Egypt, and India. 


THE LION PERIL IN AFRICA pgi 
A Kenya settler who went in pursuit of cattle- • 
!;! raiding lions was knocked down and seized ; 
| by one. Fortunately a friend succeeded in ,; 
■ shooting it as it Jay astride his body 


;if MAURITIUS 

& SWISS ATTACK ON EVEREST J- 
A group of Swiss Alpine guides is to 
attempt the conquest of Mount Everest 
next year •• ••• . * ;$; $; 



pll;;;:SAVAGES AS PIRATES 

Australian aborigines are reported lo have wrecked;;K;;j^^;^:;:^ 
a coasting vessel off the Northern Territory of 
Australia.and to have carried off some of her people 
into the hush ^ . A l mmmm 


A HEART WITHOUT A 
BODY 

Life Throbs After Twelve Years 

THE REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT 
OF Dr. CARREL 

One of the visitors to the recent 
British Medical Association meetings in 
Bradford was Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, New York. 

Dr. Carrel has been performing a very 
remarkable experiment, which has at 
various times been referred to in the 
C.N. Twelve years ago he took the 
heart of a chicken and placed it in a 
prepared fluid, to which could be added 
from time to time the fresh blood of old 
and young hens. 

The heart has continued to throb as 
when it lived in the body of the chicken, 
and, what is perhaps more remarkable, it 
has grown, for it has increased during 
the twelve years by one-fifth of its 
original size. 

Every two or three years Dr. Carrel 
transplants the heart into a fresh fluid. 
He has found that the blood of old hens 
retards the growth of the heart, while 
the blood of the young hens increases 
it, and from this fact he is inclined to 
believe that there is a certain chemical 
substance peculiar to youth which is not 
found in those of older growth—a kind 
of elixir of life, in fact. 

While Dr. Carrel does not go so far, 
some of his followers declare that one 
day it may be possible to obtain this 
elixir and to use it for prolonging life. 

It is an interesting speculation, but 
meanwhile the career of the isolated 
heart is being watched with the keenest 
interest by doctors all over the world. 

Dr. Carrel himself has just stated 
that he sees no reason why the heart 
should not be kept beating for 20 or 
even 120 years. 


BULGARIA’S WAR MEN 
Pardoned at Last 

The Bulgarian Parliament, the So- 
branye, has at last granted an amnesty 
to its political prisoners, including the 
whole Cabinet of M. Radoslavoff, except 
M. Radoslavoff himself. 

This was the Prime Minister who was 
in office when the war broke out and 
ultimately took Bulgaria in on the side 
of Germany. That is still an unforgiv¬ 
able offence in the eyes of most Bul¬ 
garians. M. Rodoslavoff and his War 
Minister, General Eoyadjieff, escaped 
to Germany, but General Boyadjieff, 
though pardoned, has not received back 
his rights as a citizen. 

General Jekoff, on the other hand, 
who was Commander-in-Cliief, has re¬ 
ceived a full pardon, and has even had 
his pension restored, it being recognised 
that he acted under orders. 

THE PORTERS OF 
EVEREST 

Facing Terrors for Love of 
Adventure 

Captain Geoffrey has been giving an 
account of some of the native porters 
who accompanied the expedition up 
Mount Everest. There were some 
wonderful fellows among them. 

They believed they could hear the 
barking of supernatural watchdogs warn¬ 
ing intruders away in defence of the 
goddess of the mountain. Yet fifteen of 
them stuck to their posts up to Camp V, 
25,300 feet up, and six of these reached 
Camp VI, 27,000 feet, from which the 
last attempt was made. All the porters 
survived. 

The leaders of the six were Norbu 
Yshay, who had been with the 1922 
party, and Lobsang, a pure-bred Tibetan. 
Sheer love of adventure took them up, 
and their light-hearted, care-free manner 
made them attractive companions. But 
some of them were not above petty 
thefts, especially of food. 


AS WE SEEM 
An American On Us 
MADE FOR A THOUSAND YEARS 

It will do us no harm to read these notes by 
an American, who sends them to The Times. 

English hospitality is unparalleled 
anywhere in the world. You are 
naturally reserved ; living behind hedges 
and hiding the wonderful beauty of your 
gardens has much to do with this. I 
don’t know that I should want you to 
change. Once that res:rve is broken, 
there is no trouble too great for you 
to take if a guest may. be mads a little 
more comfortable. 

The cleanliness of everybody is im¬ 
pressive.' Your pretty custom of having 
your front step scrubbed the first thing 
in the morning starts the maid off with 
the idea of thorough cleanliness, and it 
follows through the house. 

The solidarity of everything greets 
one on every side. I was playing golf 
with an English friend, and I remarked : 
“ You expect to play golf here for the 
next 1000 years.” “ Why ? ” he asked. 
I pointed to a tiny bridge over a ditch ; 
it was built of solid concrete and would 
last at least 1000 years. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in tlie auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Four old English tapestries . £6000 
Portrait by Reynolds . . . £5040 

Portrait by Raeburn . . . £1522 

Two Sheraton cabinets . . . £504 

Brussels tapestry panel . . . £504 

Pair of Charles 11 salvers . £490 
A Louis XVI gold snuff-box . £441 
Panel of Louis XIV needlework £441 
A Chippendale writing table . £346 
A painted Deruta dish . . . £1S9 

1st edition Sketches by Boz . £135 
A letter of Shelley . . . . £iis 

1st edition of a Goldsmith book £100 
1st edition Boswell’s Johnson . £47 

1st edition Shelley’s Cenci. . £3S 


100,000 MOURNERS 
A Poet’s Great Funeral 
THE VOICE OF CATALONIA 

Catalonia is in mourning for one of the 
greatest of its sons, thepoet and dramatist 
Angel Guimera-. A hundred thousand 
people attended his funeral. 

Guimera, who wrote in the old and 
treasured Catalan tongue, had made 
himself the voice of Catalonia’s aspira¬ 
tions, and one of his triumphs was that 
the rest of Spain was compelled to 
listen to him. His influence was spread 
over the Peninsula. 

While, in the qualities of style, in 
depth of imagination, modern Spain 
may have more than one poet his 
superior, none combines, as he did, 
variety and fertility with so impassioned, 
impetuous, and eloquent an expression 
of local feeling. 

The intensity of this feeling, as well 
as the extent of Guimera’s popularity, is 
shown in the fact that such a great multi¬ 
tude attended his funeral in Barcelona. 

The son of a Catalan father and a 
Castilian mother, Guimera was born 
78 years ago in Santa Cruz de Tenerife. 
Taken to Barcelona at an early age, he 
at first wrote in Castilian, but the work 
that brought him fame is in Catalan. 

Of late years he had been a rather 
lonely if dignified figure in the busy, 
bustling city ; but in the solitary walks 
he was accustomed to take in the 
Ramblas he ever met with an affectionate 
recognition which helped to sweeten the 
evening of his days. 

Catalonia shares with Provence the 
glory of being a birthplace of modern 
minstrels}', and it was from Catalonia 
that the revival of interest in the 
ancient Catalan dialect spread to other 
parts of the old kingdom of Aragon. 
Guimera’s popularity proves that this 
revival is an abiding force. His passing 
is a loss not only to Barcelona, but to 
Spanish literature as a whole. 
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The Decent Thing 

Everybody will be sorry that the 
splendid idea of the Olympic 
Games was marred by outbursts 
of unfairness, but the great fact 
stands out that in all countries 
the main desire in sport is to 
do the decent thing. One or two 
points come to my mind from the 
news of the last few weeks. 

There will shortly be a new 
master added to the staff of the 
Anglo-Chinese College in Tien¬ 
tsin, and to the honourable band 
of missionaries. He is Eric Liddell; 
and the Chinese boys, who are 
good sportsmen, are sure to know 
already the deathless tale of his 
running in the Olympic Games. 
He has run many a good race, 
and on the football field has won 
the name of the Scotch Express. 
Now, for the work of his life, he 
has chosen to go to China, where 
he will teach young China how 
to run, and other things. 

It is not likely that such a 
man would .claim more for him¬ 
self than that he is trying to do 
the decent thing. Like all true 
men, he wishes to make the most 
of his best for the sake of others ; 
and the boys of China need him. 
Long will the tale be told where 
British sportsmen gather, how 
he beat the world’s record at the 
Olympic Games, running like a 
man inspired. A long and good 
race in China to Eric Liddell ! 

At a hospital near the southern¬ 
most point of India they are 
waiting the return from Mount 
Everest, of one of their doctors. 
He is Dr. Howard Somervell, 
who will shortly be back in 
Travancore. His part in the 
story will not be forgotten—-how 
he came to the rescue of the 
porters ; and how he reached a 
height from which man had 
almost the vision of a god. Soon 
he will be back, trying to heal 
the sick in India, and to tell 
them of the Great Physician. 

He, too, would say that he was 
doing the only decent thing open 
to him when he resolved to join 
the hospital. 

He was visiting the hospital 
after his first attack on Mount 
Everest. He found one English 
doctor working himself to death, 
with forty - operations awaiting 
him. What could a man do but 
take his coat off to help ? Then 
he said to himself: “Here, in 
Travancore are at least a million 
people and only one British 
doctor; and how many thousands 
are there in England ! ” 

That is why it seemed to him 
the decent thing to settle down 
near Cape Comorin, and to prac¬ 
tise there amid so much suffering. 
But these two men are giving 
their services to Chinese and 
Indians. To them it seems more 
important to ask : “ Where are 
we needed most in the human 
family ? ” A good fight against 
disease to Dr. Somervell! And good 
luck to all who look upon their 
life as a joyful chance of service ! 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Mistake in the Night 

{-{ere is a good story from a traveller 
who set out to cross the unknown 
parts of Australia. 

One night he and his companions 
W’ere startled in their hut by bang 
after bang on its corrugated iron roof. 
They rushed out to face the enemy. 
And what do you think it was ? 
A flight of ducks streaming across 
the sky in bright moonlight had 
mistaken the painted iron roof for a 
pond of water. 

It reminds us of the war, when a 
party of German airmen mistook a 
Hertfordshire nurseryman’s property 
for London, and let off their bombs 
in his glasshouses. ' 

© 

Poor Old Dives 

goiiE years ago one of our philoso¬ 
phers had an- interview with 
a multi-millionaire. He describes the 
conversation as remarkable. Why 
was it remarkable ? 

Our philosopher tells us that this 
multi-millionaire, who was ah old 
man, “ had' no ideas, no tastes, no 
ambitions that were not part and 
parcel of money-making.” 

Many a boy scaring crows or 
weeding onions knows more about life 
than this rich old man did at the 
end of his days. How remarkable ! 

© 

Five Million People Moved in a Day 

{-{ardly a hundred years ago a few 
courageous people were making 
the first painful journey by means of 
Stephenson’s “ Rocket.” Today five 
million people are carried about 
London in twelve hours. 

This is the most stupendous achieve¬ 
ment of transport ever known. It is 
London’s record, a miracle of progress. 
It should make us stop and think and 
pay a tribute to the powers that be, 
and have been, iif London during these 
amazing fifty years. 

Think what it means, how much 
science and invention and laborious 
thought; how much wealth; howfnuch 
humming, throbbing vitality; how 
much good manners and give-and-take 
in great crowds; and, above all, how 
much wonderful organisation to ar¬ 
range for these thousands of vehicles, 
with their precious freights, keeping 
their timetables and doing their work 
every da 1 / as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. 

© 


Carry On 

\^E like these two verses in the 
School Song of Forres, in Swanage. 
Let no slacker mar your ranks, 

Give no rotter place nor thanks; 

Idle folly, feeble pranks, 

Scorn ye 1 Sons of Forres. 
Cheerful, steadfast, running straight, 
Stifle envy, malice, hate; 

Falsehood that would devastate, 
Crush ye! Sons of Forres. 

It is a fine experience to hear this 
song sung by the school at half-term 
in the presence of fathers and mothers. 
The next generation will need great 
strength and courage to fulfil the hopes 
of those who loved and died for their 
country in 1914-1918. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Cong for the telephone girl: I hear 
you calling me. 

0 

A baroness at Neuilly entered a lion’s 
cage and recited a poem. Not a 
funny one, yet it kept the lion in a roar. 
0 

T HE gentleman who is pleading for 
shorter speeches evidently has 
no fear of cutting remarks. 

0 

At a recent baby show all the com¬ 
petitors were awarded a first prize. 

Th e j udges were so 
busy they had not 
got a second to 
spare. 

a 

Every seaside 
town has at 
least one little! 
paper of its own. j 
If it’s only a little | 
sand-paper. I 
0 

see more with 
bur ears than 
we think. Might 
see as much with 
our eyes if we 
did not keep their 
lids on. 

0 

gOMEONE has in¬ 
vented a fold¬ 
ing watch. Men have often been reduced 
to half time ; now they will be able to 
double it. 

0 

A lady does not like men without side 
whiskers. They look too cheekv. 

Q 

Husiness men have no time to give 
attention to art. But it is not 
business that makes them artless. 

0 

Lord Hawke regrets that we are short 
of good bowlers. Most folk in 
summer weather prefer straw hats. 

© 

Truth Will Prevail 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If pupils are always 
in the eyes of their 
masters 


We Three 

Qo long as one rose decks the 
hedge, 

And one dove haunts the wood, 
And there’s one friend to walk 
with me, 

I’ll say that life is good ; 

O good beyond the touch of sin, 
And splendid as the Sun ! 
Come on, we’ll climb another hill, 
And sing till day is done. 

many lovely things to love, 
So many strange to know, 
So many thoughts to hammer out, 
So many walks to go ; 

How beautiful this mighty Earth, 
How vast this shining sky, 
And what a trinity of love : 

My friend, mv God, and I. 

The Workmates 

By Our Country Girl 

/^OULD I have the day off for my 
uncle’s funeral, please Ma’am ? ” 

“ Of course, Mar}’. I’m so sorry 
about it. I hope your Uncle passed 
away peacefully ? ” 

“ No, Ma’am. But it wouldn’t 
have been so bad, I do believe, if it 
hadn’t been for the horse.” 

. “ The horse ? Was he kicked ? ” 
“Oh, no! He was just heart¬ 
broken. You see, Uncle had worked 
for a coal merchant for years, and 
when his master failed he bought the 
old horse and started a little round of 
his own. The coal strike killed it, 
though. At last he had to sell the 
horse. It was forty years old. 

“ Of course the new master, whoever 
he was, would only get all the work he 
could out of such an old beast, and 
then sell him to the Belgian slaughter¬ 
men. They say they get no food or 
drink over there till their turn comes, 
and then they’re killed with a blunt 
hammer. But what could Uncle do ? 
He was old and ill, and he’d no money. 

“ The night before they fetched 
away the horse, he said to Auntie: 
‘ I must go to the stable, I can hear 
the horse calling me.’ 

“ ‘ Nonsense ! ’ said Auntie, ‘ you’re 
not fit to go ! ’ 

“ ‘ I can hear him calling me,’ he 
said, and he would go. He stayed 
with the horse all night. In the 
following morning he seemed to have 
a sort of brain fever. He did nothing 
but talk of his poor old horse. I do 
think he’d have died quiet if it hadn’t 
been for grieving over it. They’d 
worked together nearly all their 
lives, you see.” 

I wish this were not a true story. 

© 

The Flag 


Get Into the Sun 

gOMEONE went to Prince Edward 
Island to see the foxes which 
are bred for their fur. He was told 
that the most priceless thing for 
their prize-winning foxes is sunlight. 
He went to New York, and Dr. A. F. 
Hess told him that the value of milk 
is determined by the amount of 
sunlight received by the cow on her 
body and in her food. 

The holidays are here. Get into 
the sun, and let the sun get into you. 


Qne of the good things that have 
come out of the great meeting 
of advertising men in London is .the 
realisation of the fact that the. power 
of an advertisement is in its truth. 

If an advertiser uses extravagant 
or misleading terms the public finds 
him cut, and his advertising is in vain. 

It is the same in every walk of life. 
The man whose word can be trusted is, 
in the end, the successful man. No man 
ever gets on for long by offering the 
world one thing and selling another. 


Here comes the Flag ! 

Cheer it!. 

Valley and crag 
Shall hear it. 

Fathers shall bless it, 

Children caress it. 

All shall maintain it, 

No one shall stain it. 

Cheers for the sailors that fought on 
the wave for it. 

Cheers for the soldiers that always 
were brave for it, 

Tears for the men that went down to 
the grave for it. . 

Here comes the Flag! 
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The First Civilised Egg 


LIVING PICTURES 
OF THE EMPIRE 

THE GREAT PAGEANT 

Wonderful Scenes of Colour 
in the Stadium 

WEMBLEY’S BIGGEST SPECTACLE 

However old we grow we never get 
tired of coloured pictures. We may 
pretend to give them to the baby, but 
we are looking at them over baby’s 
shoulder all the time. 

The most wonderful picture book of 
living pictures the world has ever 
known is at Wembley. All we have to 
do is to go to the Stadium and sit or 
stand, and the book opens for us, page 
after page of lovely things, of dramatic 
scenes that make our hearts stand still, 
of historic deeds of the Long Ago, 
without which we should not now be 
proud of the name of Britain. 

An Empire’s Life-Story 

This is what the Empire pageant at 
Wembley means. ■ It is the story of the 
Empire’s babyhood, childhood, youth, 
and manhood. The four comers of the 
Earth have given up of their familiar 
things, and history has been ransacked, to 
make this Wembley Living Picture Book. 

The pageant has represented a stupen¬ 
dous labour behind the scenes. It has 
not been " rigged up ” in five minutes. 
Twenty-five miles of cloth have been 
used in making the fifteen thousand 
costumes. There are ten thousand 
square yards of canvas scenery, and 
five thousand wigs. The largest carpet 
in the world has been made, covering 
half the Stadium. 

There are full-size ships and houses, 
and a full-size cathedral front. Twenty- 
five thousand sheaves of corn have 
come from Canada. Two hundred 
tons of timber have been used. There 
.is an artificial lake containing over two 
hundred thousand gallons of water. 

A Zoo at the Pageant 

A whole zoo has been brought into 
service : 300 horses, 50 donkeys, 1000 
doves, 72 monkeys, seven elephants, 
eight camels and three bears. 

The pageant is divided into three 
parts, each of which takes an evening 
to perform. So that there will be two 
full performances a week. There are 
also performances on Saturday after¬ 
noons. And the splendid thing about it 
is that you and' I can see the Picture 
Book for nothing, for there are 19,000 
places free—seats for 10,000 and stand¬ 
ing room for 9000 more. Also there are 
16,000 places at a shilling, 2800 at 2s. 
and 3000 at 4s. Everybody can go. 

Mr. Frank Lascelles is the master-in¬ 
chief of the pageant. He had a great 
number of helpers, who have spared no 
pains to do their work well. When we 
look at the costumes we can be quite 
sure that they are true to the period. 
They have been copied from old books, 
illustrated manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and pictures by famous artists. 

The Army of Actors 

Mr. Lascelles tells us that it has been 
difficult sometimes -to find material for 
the garments of his army of actors, 
from ordinary seamen up to Queen 
Elizabeth in all her glory. On some days 
the wholesale houses of London were 
without a single yard of a certain shade 
of yellow. They were ransacked in 
vain from Golden Square to Mile End, and 
the dress-cutters had to wait the arrival 
of a fresh consignment from abroad. 

The Government gave £100,000 to¬ 
ward the pageant expenses. Another 
donor, for whose generosity we shall 
always feel thankful, is Sir Harold 
Bowden, who cheerfully gave to the 
extent of £33,000. 

People of all ranks are among the 
performers. “ Peers and postmen, 
Government officials and City clerks, 
society women and typists,”. It is very 
fine to think that all these people, the 
15,000 actors and their helpers, including 
a thousand Boy Scouts, are giving their 
services for the Empire’s sake. 


'"The oldest historic egg is in a glass 
case at University College at Gower 
Street, and if its original owner, who 
lived some 5000 to 6000 years ago, could 
come alive n w to see it he would prob¬ 
ably recognise it, for he, too, prized it 
and would have kept it in a glass case if 
he had possessed one. 

It was dug out of a place in okl 
Egypt where Professor Flinders Petrie 
and his colleagues- are now working, 
and where once there was a village built 
by people more ancient than Egypt 
itself. These people came into Egypt 
from Asia by way of Palestine, bringing 
their pottery and little statues and 
other household goods with them 

One of these old people had an ostrich 
egg which he very much prized. We 


Following earthquakes, a new island 
has risen in the Sea of Azov. 

4000 million gallons of petroleum was 
exports from U.S.A. last year. 

Reproductions of 3000 masterpieces 
have been presented to Quebec’s Fine 
Arts School by the British Museum. 

Lost in London 

Scotland Yard reports the receipt of 
nearly 17,000 articles lost in London in 
June, and the payment in the last six 
months of £4000 in rewards. 

Australian Motor Pioneer3 

Two Australian motorists with a load 
of 17 cwts., apart from benzine and oil, 
have driven a car from Sydney to 
Darwin, 3176 miles, in 28 days. 

A lYIan and His Menu 

It has been estimated that the average 
man consumes the following amounts of 
staple foods in his lifetime : 27 tons of 
bread, 5913 gallons of fluids, 183 tons of 
meat, 6 tons of fish, and 15,000 eggs. 


know he prized it greatly, for at some 
time, while he or his father or grand¬ 
father had it, it had fallen down, and 
been broken, and had then been most 
painstakingly mended. 

I11 this old egg, which we might call 
the first civilised egg, because its 
owners had been civilised enough to 
collect it as a curio, are the marks of 
some thirty or forty rivets where it had 
been carefully riveted together after 
its breakage. 

The task of putting this Humpty 
Dumpty together again after sixty 
centuries has been even harder, and the 
egg is not quite whole. But there on its 
modern shelf it now lies, a proof that 
man and his ways have not changed so 
very much in all those years of changing 
peoples and dynasties'of kings. 


There are 600 bunches on the great 
grape vine at Hampton Court this year. 

Up to the middle of July the number 
of people at Wembley was approaching 
eight millions. 

Poland’s Jamboree 

Eight thousand Polish Scouts took 
part in a great Jamboree at Warsaw. 
Eleven British Scouts were there. 

London’s Fires 

There were 4824 fires in London last 
year, 73 more than in 1922, involving 71 
deaths, and damage reckoned at £700,000. 

Air Travel Records 

Aeroplanes between England and the 
Continent have lately in two days 
covered 10,000 miles and carried 200 
passengers, as well as several tons of 
luggage and goods. 

Increasing the Coal Output 

The world’s coal production last 
year was the biggest since before the 
war. About 1337 million tons were 
produced in 1923, against 1342 million 
tons in 1913. 


GREAT BATTLE 
WITH A STING RAY 

DIVER’S FIERCE FIGHT 
UNDER WATER 

Fish Lashes Out With Its 
Saw-Like Tail 

A THRILLING STORY OF THE SEA 

A French diver has had a terrifying 
experience in the course of his duties 
in the Mediterranean, where he 'was 
engaged in repairing the cable between 
Toulon and Antibes. 

He had a great fight with a sting ray, 
one of the greatest enemies of the diver, 
and though he escaped with his life he 
was onty saved by the fact that, when 
the fish lashed out with its terrible tail, 
he was protected by his diving costume. 
With ordinary clothes he would have 
been seriously injured if not killed. 

A Formidable Foe 

The sting ray is always a formidable 
foe to meet, for although from the tip 
of the nose to the end of the tail it is 
rarely more than three feet long, its 
tail, which is about half its total le'gth, 
is armed with a curious flattened spine 
sticking out and furnished along both 
edges with exceedingly sharp teeth. 

When it meets an enemy the sting 
ray uses this dangerous weapon in one 
of two ways. It may lash out with the 
swiftness of an arrow, cutting and 
lacerating its victim, or it may wind tie 
flexible tail round the object of attack, 
and with the serrated spine cut the 
surface and cause -wounds which quickly 
become inflamed. This inflammation 
is due not to poison in the ordinary 
sense but to a mucous substance 
secreted in the spine, which enters the 
wounds and irritates them. 

The Octopus Lies in Wait 

The French diver, whose name was 
Cappadona, went down to the cable and 
began working on it, when he saw an 
octopus lying in wait for prey. It was 
a big one which might prove an awkward 
antagonist for a man in the water ; but 
a moment or two later he noticed a still 
more dangerous foe in the shape of the 
sting ray. 

At once he drew his dagger, when the 
fish, reaming t -> divine his purpose, 
struck at him viciously with its armed 
tail. The man, however, was equally 
quick and stabbed at the fish, inflicting 
a wound between the eyes. This did 
not kill it, and the wounded and angry 
creature again lashed out with its tail, 
ripping open the diver’s suit. 

The Fish Goes Olf 

Fortunately, before this happened 
Cappadona had signalled to be pulled 
up, and when at last he was dragged in 
the boat he was very exhausted and had 
almost lost consciousness. The fish w*ent 
off, being quickly lost to sight in the 
blood-stained water. 

The terrible nature of the’ teeth on 
the spine of a stin ’ ray may be gathered 
from the fact that some of the South 
Sea Islanders use them as points for 
their hunting spears. 

Men have been killed by sting rays, 
and the ancients had a lively fear of 
encountering this formidable foe in the 
water. Sometimes the spines are seven 
or eight inches long, and when the teeth 
become blunt.d they drop off and new 
ones grow, sharp and pointed. 

Fortunately the sting ray is not a 
common fish in English waters, though 
it is sometimes caught off our coasts. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FLAG 



This was one of the fine tableaux seen in the great world camp of Girl Guides in the New Forest. 
It is an American Guide representing the “Spirit of the Flag” in a Puritan scene 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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A WISE MAN AND 
HIS MONEY 

MILLIONAIRE’S GREAT 
GIFT TO HARVARD 

Biggest Endowment of Business 
Training on Record 

LIFE STORY OF GEORGE 
FISHER BAKER 

The value of education is felt by the 
American people, rich and poor, more 
lcecnly than by any other nation in the 
world, unless it be "the Scots. / 

There has been a remarkable suc¬ 
cession of rich men who have been as 
eager to give the means for useful educa¬ 
tion as those less well off are to get it. 

The latest American example is George 
Fisher Baker, who has just given a 
million pounds for the establishment, 
in connection with Harvard University, 
of a course in Business Administration. 

Mr, Baker’s own success has come 
through business experience, and he 
believes business management is a 
proper subject for serious education on 
University lines. 

Learning to be Thrifty 

Undoubtedly business embraces a 
very considerable part of human know¬ 
ledge, apart from its technical side in 
the organisation of great and small 
undertakings. The world is its province. 

Mr. Baker, the benefactor'of business, 
comes of an English family that arrived 
in America 289 years ago—about the 
time Harvard College was founded. His 
youthful career was that of many 
notable Americans. He lived in the 
country, worked hard on his uncle’s 
farm in summer, got whatever education 
was available in winter, and learned to be 
industrious and thrifty. 

His mind in youtlTseemed to run on 
the management of money. Seeing an 
uncle of his lounging on his verandah 
and smoking when everybody else was 
working hard to get in. the harvest, he 
asked his farmer uncle : “ What does 
Uncle John live on?” "Interest on 
his money,” was the answer. “ Then I 
shall live" on interest on money when I 
grow up,” said the boy. And he im¬ 
mediately started by going out into the 
woods and gathering sufficient cranberries 
to sell for seven dollars. 

A Young Man Grows Rich 

It was an age of thrift, and when the 
lad, having had a good education in 
figures, joined a bank as a junior clerk, 
he was impressed by the saying of a 
popular politician, “ Any young man who 
saves 100 dollars a year is growing rich.” 

George Fisher Baker not only saved 
the hundred dollars and more yearly, 
but by the time he was 23 was the best 
informed clerk in the bank ; and when 
the First National Bank of New York 
was formed, in 1863, he became one of 
its directors. ' 

In business he was as honest as he was 
shrewd ; when slumps in business caused 
financial panics and banks failed in 
scores, the bank that was managed ac¬ 
cording to his advice became only the 
more firmly established. Eventually 
the lad reared in the country became 
financial adviser to more than fifty large 
business undertakings. , 

Giving Away a Million Pounds 

So at the age of 84 he is able, through 
the wide range of his business operations 
and interests, to give a million pounds 
for the establishment of a foundation 
for scientific business training. 

Though he has been so successful as a 
financier, Mr. Baker has always been a 
worker behind the scenes, known only 
to those who can separate real influence 
from show and parade. Neither has he 
been a narrow man, grinding in the mill 
of restless toil. He has taken a keen 
interest in art and music., and has made 
generous gifts to the public through 
picture galleries, libraries, and hospitals. 

George Fisher Baker is one of the most 
honourably known of the American 
millionaires who understand equally how 
to make money and how to spend it. 


DEW RESERVOIRS 

The Never-Failing Pond 

SCIENCE MAKES A NEW 
GIFT. TO THE FARMERS 

Dew reservoirs are now being made 
to collect water from the air and to store 
it for use. 

For a few hundred pounds a scientific¬ 
ally constructed artificial pond can be 
made which feeds itself with water, and 
is invaluable for such purposes as water¬ 
ing flocks and herds. 

A tank is formed in the ground at a 
slight elevation, and above this tank a 
radiating surface is arranged of some 
material which, through its coldness, 
causes the condensation of the air’s 
moisture. This radiator is made with a 
slope, so that the condensed water 
passes 'to the cistern below, and the 
whole is surrounded by a fence -and 
hedge to protect it. 

As the cistern is placed high, water 
can easily be led from it to any place. 

SAFETY IN THE STREET 
Hints for Children 

That wise old saying “ Look before you 
leap ” has been brought up to date in some 
excellent hints for children by the London 
Safety First Council. 

Before crossing a road look beth way's. 

Cross where there is a refuge in the 
centre of the road. 

Don’t pass behind a vehicle unless the 
road is lear. • 

Don’t run behind buses or trollies. 

Don’t ride on the steps of tramcars. 

Don’t sit on the kerb. 

Don’t run in the road after your 
ball, hoop, or other plaything ; wait, and 
somebody will get it for you. 

Don’t play in a busy street, but choose 
an empty one if there is not a play¬ 
ground near. 

NEW IDEA FOR ENGINES 
Oval Cylinders 

Some interesting new engines are 
being tried for' motor-cars and motor¬ 
bicycles, with flat, oval cylinders instead 
of the circular cylinders which have 
been used in every' engine made. 

The main idea Of these oval cylinders 
is to compress the engine into a smaller 
space. A block of four, six, or eight 
cylinders of oval bore can be made 
in a much shorter length than if the 
bore were circular as at present. The 
petrol engines of today' are only' a 
fraction of the size they wete twenty 
years ago; tomorrow they will be 
smaller still. Although the flat cylinder 
is more costly to make, it is believed 
that it will pull better when running at 
slow speeds, which is a great advantage 
in busy streets crowded with traffic. 

THE USE OF ICEBERGS 
How They Help Navigation 

An experienced Scottish captain of 
whalers, writing from the coast of Fife 
respecting a C.N. article on icebergs, 
says that omissions from the uses of 
icebergs which should be mentioned are, 
first, that the breaking away of icebergs 
from the ends of glaciers prevents undue 
accumulation of ice in the Polar regions. 

Then, also, the icebergs are of great 
use to navigation because, though they 
are themselves dangerous, they break 
up the ice-floes, and allow the broken 
floes to drift out to the open ocean where 
they' quickly' disappear. In fact, they' 
help to open the way to the Polar waters. 

We thank our correspondent for these 
interesting jottings from the experiences 
of a daring life. 


A NEW KIND OF 
HISTORY 

STORY OF CIVILISATION 

How the Nations Help Each 
Other 

A FINE BOOK 

A Short History of International Inter¬ 
course, by C. Delisle Burns (Alien & Unwin, 
3s. 6d.). 

This is rather a formidable title for 
an intensely' interesting and useful book. 

Mr. Burns thinks the old political 
histories of battles and kings told what 
was least important in the story of 
humanity. He thinks, too, that the 
histories of society that have now 
largely' replaced them have two great 
faults. In the first place they are 
written from a national point of view, 
so that too much emphasis is laid on the 
contributions to human welfare made by 
one’s own country and too little on those 
made by others. In the second place, 
having deposed war and politics from 
their undeserved supremacy', they talk 
too much of trade and manufacture, as if 
these alone made nations great. 

A History of Peace 

In place of these Mr. Bums wants a 
history' of the progress' of civilisation, 
the main current of which, he says, has 
never run for long through one people 
or in one locality', and is not made up 
of politics and commerce only' but of 
science, the arts, and ” manners ” as well. 

Civilisation has grown by and through 
international intercourse, each nation 
teaching others those of its achievements 
best worth learning ; and war, as we 
have very good reason for knowing 
today', interrupts intercourse and de¬ 
stroys civilisation. That is why a his¬ 
tory" of civilisation is a history of peace 
and of international intercourse. 

Mr. Burns begins his book with what 
he calls the Dark Ages, when the collapse 
of the Roman Empire under the 
Germanic invasion destroyed the old 
civilisation and the intercourse on 
which it was based, and tribe warred 
against tribe and village against village, 
and even the great old Roman roads 
became choked up and decayed. 

The Glorious Renaissance 

Then he tells of the Middle Ages, in 
which some kind of order and intercourse 
gradually emerged, sea commerce bring¬ 
ing manufacture and arts, largely' from 
the East, and so paving the way to the 
glorious Renaissance. 

The Renaissance was something more 
than the rediscovery of the arts and 
sciences and literatures of ancient 
Greece and Rome. It was a time when 
men made marvellous new discoveries in 
their own hearts. They found that 
the centre of human interest was “ the 
actual world and not heaven or hell,” 
that “ beauty was not a snare" or a 
hindrance to goodness, but the greatest 
of all civilising facts ; and that men 
were born with the right and duty' to 
make their aim “ the fullest development 
of all their capacities.” , 

Laying the Foundations 

After the Renaissance came what Mr. 
Burns calls the Enlightenment, when 
knowledge grew and, the foundations 
were laid of the Industrial Age which 
follow'ed it. Its greatest achievement 
in the furtherance of international inter¬ 
course was, perhaps, the emergence of the 
idea of international law, on which our 
present-day League of Nations is based. 

The Industrial Age, in spite of all 
its cruelties and inequalities, laid the 
foundations of a still greater civilisation, 
at which the European War struck a 
staggering blow'. But, as we slowly but 
steadily' make good the damage, and as 
the League idea grows and bears fruit, 
far-seeing men believe that w r e are even 
yet only at the beginning of a nobler 
civilisation that shall be, and it is for 
the y'outh of today to carry it forward. 


FARM PLUS FACTORY 

THE VALUE OF A CHANGE 
OF EMPLOYMENT 

Industrial Workers Produce 
Their Own Food Supply 

A CURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

About twenty years ago a plan was 
started in Germany of combining farms 
with factories, w'hich is worth special 
notice in an industrial country like 
ours, where far more people get their 
living by making goods than by tilling 
the soil. 

Perhaps we tan best illustrate the 
idea by an actual case. In 1918 the 
Hirsch Copper and Brass Works, which 
are about ten miles from Berlin, 
organised an industrial farm. 

In the summer the farm looks very 
much the same as any ordinary one. 
There are the green pastures, the 
growing crops, the barns, and the sheds. 

‘The intelligent observer, how'ever, 
soon begins to notice that the farm 
presents strange phenomena. One 
hears the sounds of machinery', and 
suddenly' there comes the green glare 
characteristic of incandescent masses 
of copper or brass. Then it is realised 
that the farm and its produce form a 
sort of setting for a great brassworks. 

Healthy in Mind and Body 

This farm factory is a big place, cover¬ 
ing 6000 acres. It is said to have 
solved the problem of securing a good 
food supply Tor the workers in the 
brass factory. The brassfounders are 
well fed with fresh produce, in raising 
which they are themselves interested. 

Think of the effect on their lives. 
They' are healthier both in body and in 
mind because of their double association 
with brass work and farm work. They 
are refreshed by their surroundings, and 
kept in touch with Nature. The ten¬ 
dency of their lives to become machine- 
driven is happily' tempered by what may 
be described as the natural work of men. 

Not less important is the effect of 
the combined work upon regularity of 
employ'ment. Neither industrial work 
nor farm work provides constant and 
regular employ'ment. 

A Change of Work 

A brassworks, however well managed, 
must sometimes experience times of 
bad trade. Agricultural work, too, is 
not level throughout the year. There 
are the various changes that come with 
the seasons, which demand more labour 
at one time than another. 

The farm factory', it is found, helps 
both sides of the work by levelling 
employ'ment throughout the seasons, 
industry relieving agriculture, and agri¬ 
culture, in its turn, relieving industry'. 

The industrial worker, when he turns 
to the farm work, finds relief from un¬ 
employment, and a relief which appeals 
to him as a sort of holiday, because it is a 
change of work. 

All the year round, too, the brass- 
workers are glad to rent allotments on 
the farm, where they can plant their 
own potatoes, and raise other vegetables 
to add materially to the family income. 

Here is a working alliance between 
the oldest form of industry and one of 
the y oungest, which is surely worth the 
attention of British statesmen and 
industrial captains. 

THE PENNY “BOOTS” 

Penny-in-the-slot shce-cleaning ma¬ 
chines are now seen in America. A coin 
placed in the slot starts the brushes, 
polish is automatically applied, and a 
shoe is clean in forty' seconds. 
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A GREAT MASTER 

JOHN LEWIS PATON AND 
HIS WORK FOR BOYS 

His Influence in the Lives of 
Thousands of Living Men 

FAMOUS FATHER’S FAMOUS SON 

Mr. John Lewis Pa ton has ended his 
21 years of service as High Master of 
Manchester Grammar School. 

That is a sad event for Manchester and 
the great industrial area round it. 
Thousands of “ old boys ” will grieve 
that their sons may not share their own 
great privilege of learning from him, and 
the sorrow of the present generation of 
his scholars must be great indeed. 

For Lewis Paton was the ideal head¬ 
master. He knew every boy under him, 
though the school had grown in his 
charge from 8oo to 1200 boy's. He made 
each boy feel his personal interest in 
him, and the whole 1200 boys realised 
his conviction that they wanted to do 
good work and become worthy citizens. 

The Choice of a Career 

" My idea of education,” he says, “ is 
to train boy's not only to know and do 
the right thing, but to enjoy the right 
thing.” So through the years he in¬ 
fluenced their leisure as well as their 
studies. He went walking with them, 
running with them, camping with them, 
travelling with them. He and they laid 
cut playing-fields together, and even 
cultivated allotments. 

He was the friend not only of the boys 
and. of the masters, but of the parents, 
too, and he took infinite pains to help 
them in the choice and starting of 
careers for their sons. 

And on the top of all that he was an 
active citizen of Manchester, helping all 
good causes, in many of which, indeed— 
notably, of course, in educational re¬ 
forms—he will remain a national figure. 

A Great School Moves 

What wonder, then, that at 60 he 
feels “ no longer equal to the strain of 
conducting the school ” in accordance 
with the standards he has set himself ! 
Strong efforts have been made to 
persuade him to remain under a cur¬ 
riculum less exacting, but we cannot 
imagine Lewis Paton “ going slow.” 
And, besides, the school is to move 
four years hence from the centre of 
Manchester, where accommodation is 
unduly cramped, into a southern suburb, 
where there will be ample space for 
study and recreation ; and Mr. Paton 
says his successor ought to have ample 
opportunity for consultation and sug¬ 
gestion in the settling of the plans. 

In addition to the 1200 boys at the 
Grammar School proper, Mr. Paton has 
had the control of two large preparatory 
schools in the suburbs. He thinks the 
number at the Grammar School far too 
great—C50 he considers the greatest 
number of scholars who can profitably 
be taught in one institution. 

Enthusiasm and Optimism 

Mr. Paton is the son of a great father, 
. Dr. John P.rown Paton, the famous 
principal of the Congregational College at 
Nottingham, who loved the papers 
which have now given birth to the C.N. 
From Nottingham Grammar School the 
son w-ent to Shrewsbury School and to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he was bracketed first in Classics and 
became a Fellow. After a year’s master¬ 
ship at Leys School he was for ten years 
sixth-form master at Rugby. This was 
followed by five y'ears as head of Univer¬ 
sity College School, London, whence he 
was appointed to Manchester. 

He is in tremendous request as a plat¬ 
form speaker. His gaiety, his enthusiasm, 
his optimism, and his soul-stirring 
earnestness of purpose give him great 
power for good wherever he chooses to 
exert it. We wish him a long, useful, 
strenuous “ retirement,” with plenty of 
that kind of work in it that helps to 
keep the Soul of Britain alive. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
PALM 

WHY THE ARAB LOVES IT 

The Tree that Shelters and 
Feeds the Desert Peoples 

SEED1NG-T1ME AT T0UGG0URT 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

One of our travelling correspondents has 
been among the Arabs, and sends these notes 
about the wonderful tree the nomads of the 
desert rightly love so much. 

If you enter a mosque you are told 
that its columns are trunks of palms 
painted with chalk. If you wonder at 
the ceilings of the corridor streets of 
the oasis, you are told that they are 
made of trunks of palms. If you walk 
out of the village there is perhaps not a 
palm without a man or two at the top 
of it, so busy that they take no notice 
at all of you. The palm has a great 
place everywhere. 

Men have lately been fertilising the 
palm trees at Touggourt, a big under¬ 
taking which needs the religious care 
of the natives if it is to be carried 
through effectively. 

It is when spring comes round, and 
the blossoms are sufficiently blown, that 
the artificial fertilisation takes place. 
Sometimes men climb up to tlie tops of 
the trees and shake the male seed over 
the female. When the work must be 
done more carefully, a precise quan¬ 
tity of the male blossom is deposited 
with the female and fixed there by a 
tiny ligament, which breaks as the 
flower grows. 

A Tree as a Little World 

One man can fertilise fifty trees a day, 
and one palm suffices for fertilising 200 
others. Each treated tree is supposed 
to produce over 300 pounds of dates. 
The female palm, called Nakhla, is a 
symbol to the Arabs of grace and beauty, 
which explains why they often give the 
name Nakhla to their daughters. 

This is what the traveller hears as he 
is taken round the palm groves. They 
love these trees—and why not ? 

A palm is something fine; it rises up, 
it soars high. How strong its sap must 
be to resist the oppression of such sun ? 
How almost miraculous its living power 
must be to survive for centuries in the 
barren sands ! 

A palm is like-a little world. Fruit 
trees grow under its shade; tribes of 
lizards dwell on its trunk ; turtle-doves 
hide among its leaves ; flocks of birds 
are ever singing in its swaying branches. 
Song, scent, light, colour, the palm 
is the soul of solitude. Sometimes its 
crackling leaves sound like the dripping 
of rain, and give the Bedouin the 
sensation of a refreshing shower ; some¬ 
times the branches ripple gently in the 
breeze ; sometimes they are like a ship 
tossed in the storm. 

The Awakening of Human Thought 

And the palm is a sacred thing. For 
thousands of years it has been to the 
Egyptian fellahs and to the nomads of 
Africa the tree of life and the tree of 
death. Its dates are so nourishing that 
with frugal races they are a principal 
article of food. Upon its transparent 
bark was written, in ancient hiero¬ 
glyphics, the first awakening of human 
thought. Its wood provided coffins for 
the okl Egyptian tombs; its essences 
perfumed the wrappings of mummies. ■ 

Why, then, should not the nomads 
worship the palm, their benefactor, their 
foster-mother, a sort of a symbol of the 
mystery of the desert, where little else 
but the palm can live ? 


GAS IN BRITAIN 

Gas .undertakings in Great Britain 
are now using 16 million tons of coal a 
year and 46 million gallons of oil, the 
product of these being 250,000 million 
cubic feet of gas. 

The capital now invested in British 
gas undertakings is over'^160,000,000. 


G.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is the Shore Drift ? 

This is the name.given by scientists to the 
sand and gravel of the beach. 

To Whom Does Fiume Belong? 

It now belongs to Italy, an arrangement 
having been made to that effect with 
Yugo-Slavia. 

Is the Chinese Dish Bird’s Nest Soup 
Vegetarian ? 

No, for the nests are composed mostly 
of the saliva of the birds. 

What are Thunder and Lightning ? 
Lightning is the spark of an electric dis¬ 
charge by. the clouds, and thunder the crack 
of the spark, re-echoc'd among the clouds. 
What is the Meaning of the Word Koran ? 

This name for the Moslem Bible is from 
an Arab word quran, meaning a reading, 
and is derived from the Arabic root qara-a, 
be read. 

How Much Salt is There in the Sea? 

It lias been estimated that if all the salts 
of the sea were taken out of solution and 
laid as a. solid floor all over the ocean bottom, 
they would make a layer 175 feet thick. 
What Causes Cataract of the Eve? 
There are various causes—old age, 
heredity, certain unhealthy occupations, 
excessive light and heat, imcorrectcd errors 
of refraction, blows on the head, shocks to 
the body, and wounds of the eye. 

How Many Species of British Trees Are 
There ? 

Most books on British trees give about 50, 
but of course many of these have been intro¬ 
duced from abroad at different periods, 
and it is difficult to say which exactly are the 
original native trees. 

What is the Largest Animal Ever 
Discovered ? 

Probably the Diplodocus Carnegii, a 
North American dinosaur of the Jurassic 
Period. It was eighty or ninety feet long. 
The biggest living creature is the sperm or 
right whale, sometimes sixty feet long. 

How Much Solid Matter is Carried in 
the Air in a Dust Storm ? 

In a violent dust storm it has been esti¬ 
mated that as much as 126,000 tons of 
solid matter may be contained and carried 
in a cubic mile of air. 

For What Purpose Does Nature Provide 
Some Plants with Thorns and Spines? 

Obviously to protect them from browsing 
animals. In holly trees, while the lower 
leaves have spines, the upper ones out of 
reach of animals often grow without them. 
W'hy are Some Seas Green and Others 
Blue? 

Many of the variations of colour are due 
to tiny particles of solid matter in suspension 
in the water, and to microscopic plants and 
animals, but the saltcr the water of the sea 
the bluer it generally is. That is why the 
Mediterranean is so blue. 

Does a Waterspout Come Down or 
Go Up? 

A waterspout is a tornado at sea, and 
most of the water is probably cloud formed 
by the condensation of the water vapour in 
the air, but the upward current of air may 
occasion the rise of water from the sea to a 
certain degree. 

What is Electricity? 

Nobody can say except that it is a 
peculiar condition of the molecules of a 
body or of the ether round about them de¬ 
veloped by friction, chemical action, heat, 
or magnetism. But though we do not 
know what it is, we know its effects and 
can use it. 

Was Charles Dickens Ever in France? 

Yes; he spent three months in Paris in 
1846-1847; three months at Boulogne in 
1853; four months at Boulogne in 1854; a 
fortnight in Paris in February', 1855 ; nearly 
five months in Paris, November, 1855, to 
April, 1856; and three or four months in 
Boulogne in 1856. 

What Are the Seven Modern Wonders 
of the World ? 

They are usually given as the Colosseum 
at Rome, the Catacombs of Alexandria, the 
Great Wall of China, Stonehenge, the .Lean¬ 
ing Tower of Pisa, the Porcelain Tower of 
Nankin, and the Mosque of San Sofia at 
Constantinople ; but of course these arc not 
really modern. One modern list includes 
such things as the telegraph, the telephone, 
and so on, but a list on the lines of the 
Seven Wonders of the Old World might 
include such works , as the Nile Dam, New 
York’s Statue of Liberty', the Panama Canal, 
and so on. No generally. accepted list, 
however, exists. 


SHOWER OF METEORS 

NEXT WEEK’S CELESTIAL 
FIREWORKS 

Comet Fragments Burned Up 
in the Earth’s Atmosphere 

JUPITER AND HIS MOONS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A succession of astronomical events 
will make the heavens more than usually 
interesting next week. 

First of all, that annual display of 
celestial fireworks, the Perseid Meteors, 
is expected on one, or all, of the three 
nights from August 10 to August 12, 
though the presence of bright moonlight 
will cause them to be less conspicuous 
than usual. 

These meteors will be seen to radiate 
from the constellation of Perseus, which 
is low down in the north-east between 
10 and 11 p.m. ; later on it rises higher 
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Where to look for the Perseid Meteors 


toward the east, when better conditions 
will exist for seeing these so-calied 
shooting stars. 

Our star map shows the brightest of 
the group of stars forming Perseus, and 
also the point from which the meteors 
will appear to radiate. 

Stragglers from the main stream of 
meteors may be seen before and after 
the dates mentioned, so it is an interest¬ 
ing region to which to direct our gaze, 
if we want to get an occasional glimpse of 
a fragment of the comet which appeared 
in 1862. 

These fragments hurry on their way 
to destruction in our atmosphere at a 
height of between 80 and 50 miles. At 
this last height all but the largest 
usually vanish in burned-up dust and 
gases, after their dash through the 
Earth’s atmosphere at from 28 to 25 
miles a second. 

On Wednesday, August 13, Jupiter 
will exhibit the somewhat rare phenom¬ 
enon of appearing with only one moon, 
Callisto, beside him. But close scrutiny 
with a powerful telescope will reveal two 
of the others—Europa and Ganymede. 

They will be near his western edge, 
Europa passing off at one minute to 
10 o’clock p.m., and Ganymede 35 
minutes later ; after which these moons 
will appear close together. 

The other invisible moon, lo, is behind 
Jupiter, and will pass from eclipse on 
the eastern side of the planet at 10.50 
p.m., after which all four of the moons 
will be visible. On the next night, 
Thursday, they will all be arranged in 
their respective order outward from 
Jupiter’s disc, and on his western side. 

Eclipse of the Moon 

On the same evening, August 14, 
our Moon will rise almost totally 
eclipsed at 10.20. But as our Moon will 
then be passing out of the Earth’s 
shadow, she should be looked for as soon 
as possible in the south-east. Then, 
within half an hour of the time stated, 
her face should be seen above the houses 
and trees, with the upper and right side 
to a great extent obscured. 

The extent to which this eclipsed 
portion darkens varies with different 
eclipses ; usually it exhibits a coppery 
hue during total eclipse, but sometimes 
it is quite dark and scarcely perceptible. 

By 9 minutes past 11 the dark shadow, 
or umbra, will have left the Moon’s 
serene face, but the faint duskiness, or 
penumbra, will remain for another hour, 
after which our satellite will be in her full 
radiance.. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus is in 
the east. In the evening Saturn is south-west 
Mercury west, Jupiter south, Mars south-east' 
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EAGLE FEATHER 

A Tale of White Men Set down by 

Among the Red Men “ John Halden 


CHAPTER 53 , 

Daniel Boone Looks Ahead 

A hot drink brought Danny 
Cx back to consciousness, but 
it was some time before he could 
be made to realise that the tearful 
faces about him were really there, 
and not a dream. 


He had run the last day or two 
in a sort of delirium, held on his 
way by the same thought that had' 
started him, the same thought that 
had saved Iris life when he lay in 
the snowdrift near the big boulder, 
making him force his body to get 
shelter—the thought that only by 
reaching Boonesborough quickly 
could his loved.ones be saved from 
surprise attack. 

" The Indians are coming ! ” he 
cried, as the tight clasp of 
Nancy’s hand round his, arid Anna¬ 
bel’s arms about his neck, convinced 
him tljat he was really at home. 

“ Close the gates quickly ! They'll 
be here.” 

It was several days, however, 
before the Indians actually came. 
Eagle Feather’s ruse had put them 
off the track, and for days Blackfish 
led the search for Danny’s body in 
the deep snowdrifts. 

When at last they were obliged 
to give it up the face of the tall 
chieftain had grown gaunt and lined 
with grief. Once again, it seemed, 
his son was lost to hitn. Cornstalk 
mourned, too, and Flying Bird, 
for, besides their pride in having 
a grandson to carry on their line, 
they had grown genuinely fond of 
Danny. 

Eagle Feather’s conscience smote 
him when he saw their grief, and 
yet he did not feel that he was 
deceiving them very far, for deep 
in his heart he was convinced that 
Danny was dead, that he had died 
trying to do his duty. 

So Eagle Feather mourned for 
Danny, and for his friend David, 
against whom he must march as 
an enemy. 

David, too, as he joined the other 
men in Boonesborough in feverish 
preparations for the expected siege, 
thought regretfully of his friend the 
Indian boy. 

There was no time for much 
regretting, however. The stockade 
had to be strengthened against the 
heavy attack of which Danny had 
warned them. 

Every man was given certain 
loopholes to guard. Rifles were 
cleaned and put in order. Bullets 
were made, and the extra stores 
of powder brought out so as to be 
in readiness. 

" Do you think the Indian? have 
any idea of how many we are 
here ? ” Daniel Boone asked Danny 
one day. 

Danny considered. He was 
recovering rapidly from his arduous 
journey. 

“ I didn’t hear them say any¬ 
thing to show they knew,” he said. 
” I don't suppose they would have 
bothered to gather together such a 
strong force of warriors if they had 
known there are no more than thirty 
fighting men in Boonesborough.” 

“ Well considered, Dan 1 ” said 
the great Scout heartily. “ And 
now," he continued, turning to Mrs. 
Halifax and one or two other women 
who were with her, " suppose you 
ladies get together all the men’s 
clothes you can find—especially 
hats.” 

” Land sakes ! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Simpson'; " whatever do you want 
with extra men’s clothes, Mr. 
Boone ? 


Daniel Boone looked at her with 
twinkling eyes. 

“ That’s a secret just now,” he 
said ; “ but I think, with the help 
of you ladies, we of Boonesborough 
will be able to play a good joke on 
the Indians when they come. We 
number about ninety, men, women, 
children, and slaves. See if you 
can gather together that many 


men’s - hats and as many men’s 
tunics as possible, will you, Mrs. 
Halifax ? I appoint you mistress 
of the wardrobe for the little 
theatrical production we are about 
to present.” 

Everyone guessed what Daniel 
Boone intended, and hastened to 
procure him the things he needed. 
That afternoon a heap of hats and 
tunics, some of them dilapidated, 
some of them hastily' sewn 
together, were ready awaiting his 
further orders. 

“ Fine ! ’’ pronounced the leader 
when he saw what had been done. 
“ Now we’ll have a rehearsal. 
Danny tells us the Indians number 
about five hundred. If they guess 
that we have only thirty' fighting 
men in Boonesborough they'd 
simply storm the place and climb 
the stockade.” 

" They’d have to reckon with our 
rifles,” said Simpson. 

" But if they stormed the fort all 
at once we couldn’t keep them down. 
Remember, there are nine hundred 
feet of fence in this garrison, and 
thirty men to guard it. That 
means one man to every thirty 
feet.” 

There was a murmur of conster¬ 
nation at the Scout’s words. 

“ What do y'ou aim to do, 
Daniel ? ” asked Rebecca Boone. 

“ Play a trick on the Indians," 
responded her husband. “ We’ll 
rehearse it right now. All the 
women and children must put on 
tunics and hats, just like the men’s.” 

This was quickly done, and the 
transformed actors in the play 
stood before him, the children 
looking very solemn in their big 
hats, holding up the long deerskin 
tunics. 

Meantime Daniel Boone had 
assigned the men their places along 
the stockade wall, each man to 
shoot front several different loop¬ 
holes, to spread the fire as much 
as possible.and give the effect of 
several people shooting. 

The women and children were 
to move about between these 
stations,' showing themselves in their 
disguise at loopholes or above the 
top of the wall, never staydng long 
enough to be recognised for the 
shams they were, or to draw, fire, 
but just to give the effect of many 
busy fighters within. 

Such preparations as these filled 
the days. A fortnight passed. Still 
no sign of the Indians. 

" Do you know, I’ve a notion 
those Indians have given up the 
attack, thinking Danny has warned 
us,” said Simpson one day’. ■ 

" It might well be that they have 
decided that their best policy' 
would be an attack in the spring, 
when they would have the double 
advantage of better weather and of 
surprising us,” answered Mr. Hali¬ 
fax. 

This feeling spread over the 
settlement with the natural result. 
The fear of immediate attack gave 
way to a feeling of security and 
everyone grew careless. 

So when the Indians did come 
the settlers were unprepared. 

CHAPTER 57 

Waiting for the Attack 

I t was David who warned the 
* others this time. 

He had been out hunting, and 
had heard the faintest of move¬ 
ments behind him. True to his 
backwoods training, he gave no 
sign of having heard, but his quick 
ear had detected that the move¬ 
ment had not been made by animal, 
or bird or leaf, but by' a man. 

Quietly David manoeuvred till 
lie could see what it was. Then his 
worst fears were realised. It was a 
Shawnee brave, dressed in full war 
paint, lying in hiding in the under¬ 
brush. 

It was very' probable, David 
knew, that the warrior had seen hint. 


Why', then, had he not shot him 
dead ? The reason was immediately 
evident to David’s mind. The 
Shawnees were waiting to make a 
surprise attack at nightfall. To 
shoot David would have been to 
warn the settlers, and lose to the 
attackers the great advantage of 
surprise. 

David gave nosign, either by un¬ 
due haste or by the expression of 
his face, that he felt any alarm. But 
he moved as swiftly as he could 
in the direction of the fort. 

" Close the gates ! " he cried, as 
soon as he was inside. " The woods 
are full of Indians 1 ” 

Two men immediately leaped to 
the gates, and they were just swing¬ 
ing back on their ponderous hinges 
when Nancy rushed up. 

" Davie 1 ’’ she gasped. " There’s 
no water in the reservoir 1 "* 

This uas very’ grave news. In case 
of a siege, of course, the garrison 
was entirely' dependent for its water 
on what had been brought up from 
the river and stored in barrels. Many 
a garrison has been forced to sur¬ 
render to its attackers, not because 
of weakness, but because its water 
supply had given out, and its in¬ 
habitants were dying from that 
cause. 

“ Leave the gates for a while ; the 
attack will probably not be till 
night," ordered Boone. " This is a 
very serious turn of aifairs.” 

A council of all the settlers was 
called immediately. Two men only 
remained to guard the gates and 
give the alarm should the Indians 
appear.' 

" Water must be fetched 1 ” said 
Callaway. ." Get together all the 
pails, arid we men will go down to 
the river for it." 

“ But what if the Indians should 
fire on you!” cried his wife, in 
terror. 

“ Wq shall all be massacred 1 " 
came from Simpson. 

" How could we have been so 
careless as to let the water barrels 
get low? ” wailed'Mrs. Anderson. 

“ I don't think the Indians have 
any intention of attacking till night," 
said David, though his face was 
very grave. " They do not know as 
yet that we suspect their presence.” 

" But if they see you men going 
down to the river to get an un¬ 
usually large supply of water,” said 
one of the women, “ they might 
guess that we are, preparing for a 
siege." 

“ Why should you men go after 
the water?” It was Nancy’s 
voice, and there was the clear ring 
of resolution in it. " The Indians 
know that it is women’s work. If 
they see the men do it they will 
know there is something wrong. 
Let us women go. It will look 
more natural, and as the Indians 
will in all probability not attack 
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till nightfall, it will be perfectly 
safe.” 

Everyone gasped at the sugges¬ 
tion. There was a chorus of refusals 
from the men. But to everyone’s 
surprise, after a moment’s thought, 
David agreed with Nancy. 

“ Nancy is right,”, said David, 
firmly. “ The Indians will take it 
as a matter of course that the 
women should go down to the 
river for water. But do you think 
you can do it ? ” 

" Yes ! Yes ! We will go,” cried 
the women at once, even to the 
little girls. 

“ Who says that man is the 
courageous sex! ” exclaimed Daniel 
Boone, with admiration. " But 
do you think you can do it ? ” He 
addressed the women' earnestly. 

“ There will be Indians within arm’s 
length of you watching your faces. 
If you show fear,' or falter, they 
will know you are aware of their 
presence, and you are lost, and the 
fort as well.” 

"No, no!” cried Anderson, 
“ we can’t let them do it. It is too 
dangerous ! ” 

" It looks to me dangerous any 
way you take it,” ventured Nancy. 
" It would be more dangerous to 
try to stand the siege without water, 
and certain disaster if you men went 
and the Indians knew by that that 
we were warned.” 

So it was settled, and the men 
had a taste of what is usually the 
women’s part in battle—the remain¬ 
ing at home in agonised security 
while their loved ones went forth 
into danger. 

All the women went, even little 
Annabel, sauntering down the 
slope, laughing and chattering 
among themselves, without un¬ 
usual haste or sign of fear. The 
savages in the underbrush were some¬ 
times near enough to touch, and the 
women felt their bright black eyes 
upon them, but not a woman 
quailed, and the water was brought 
back in safety. 

Nancy was the last to enter as 
she had been the first to leave the 
fort. As soon as she had slipped in, 
the heavy gates were swung to and 
bolted and double-barred. The 
Indians, watching, did not think 
this strange, for it was already sun¬ 
set. 

" They mean to try to scale the 
walls as soon as it is dark and we 
are all asleep,” said Boone. " Now 
is the time for our little play-act¬ 
ing.” 

He smiled, and though there weie 
many who were trembling in¬ 
wardly, everyone mustered up a 
smile in return as they put on their 
men’s hats and tunics. 

Up and down the walls they went, 
showing themselves as if casually 
every little while, and, to the 
Indians watching outside, the fort 
seemed to be alive with fighting 
men. 

Many a Shawnee brave, lying in 
the underbrush, waiting in the 
gathering dusk for the signal to 
attack, said to himself, " Boories- 
borough is well defended. This 
will not be so easy a victory as we 
had thought 1 ” 

And thus Daniel Boone gained his 
first victory over the morale of the 
Indians. 

“ The Indians will wait till they 
think we are asleep,” said Boone, 
when the deepened twilight made 
further masquerade unnecessary. 
“ We have till then for supper, and 
everyone must eat heartily,” he 
added, " for we shall get no sleep 
tonight.” 

Supper over, everyone returned 
to the walls of the stockade. Only 
the youngest children were put to 
bed rit all that night. The women 
and boys stood by the men at their 
posts, ready to reload guns or 
tie up wounds or take their turn at 
shooting if if should be necessary 
for them to do so. 

They had not long to wait. At 
midnight a single shot rang out, 
and from very close, from almost 
under the walls of the garrison, came 
the yell that announced the attack, 
a blood-curdling yell 'from five 
hundred savage throats ! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Who Was He ? 

The Farmer’s Son 

Qne of the greatest men that 
England has ever produced 
is said to have had a very narrow 
escape of death when he was an 
infant. He was lying in his 
cradle when a monkey seized him 
and climbed with him to the top 
of the house. The terrified family 
gathered below with beds and 
blankets ' to catch the infant 
when the monkey let it fall, but 
strangely enough the . animal, 
after remaining some time on the 
roof, climbed down and replaced 
the baby in the cradle. 

Whether true or not, the in¬ 
cident was suggestive of the 
many narrow escapes and the 
stirring life that the child was to 
lead when he grew up. 

After going to school at 
Huntingdon he went to Cam¬ 
bridge University for a year, and 
then to London to study law, 
but, his father, a well-to-do 
farmer, having died, he returned 
to Huntingdon, married, and took 
over the family estates, moving 
later to St. Ives, and then to Ely. 

He was elected a member of 
-Parliament, and early became a 
champion of freedom against the 
tyranny of the King. Civil war 
broke out, and he raised a body 
of troops which won immortal 
fame and brought success to the 
party of freedom. 

He proved himself a great 
general, probably the greatest of 
his age, and won lasting victory 
for his side. .But he was not 
merely a fighter; he was a 
great statesman, also, and was 
chosen head of the realm, and 
was even offered the crown after 
the death of the King. This, 
however, he refused. 

Not only at home was he all- 
powerful, but abroad he made the 
name of England more feared and 
respected than it had ever been 
before. Nevertheless, although 
he stood for popular government 
against kingly tyranny, his 
methods were not always those 
that would commend themselves 
to modern minds. 

We must remember, however/ 
that the times were rough, and 
there were many traitors who were 
working for the upset of stable 
government. Rough methods 
were, therefore, perhaps necessary. 

The Government set up often 
practised high-handed methods, 
and as the great ruler’s sons and 
lieutenants had not his ability, 
'when he died there w’ere none 
fitted to carry on the government, 
and so a great part of what he 
had built up was shattered. 

His name, however, will live 
for ever as that of a great patriot, 
and even those who disagree with 
his methods will 
acknowledge h is 
skill and ability. 

He was buried 
in Westminster 
Abbey, but his 
enemies later 
dug up his re¬ 
mains and gib¬ 
beted them at 
Tyburn, where they were after¬ 
wards buried. 

Here is his portrait. Who was he? 
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The Lawyer’s Retort 

A barrister came into court 
one day with his wig awry, 
and this caused a titter among his 
brother lawyers. 

“ Do you see anything ridiculous 
in my wig f ” he asked testily. 

“ Nothing but your head,” was 
the reply of another barrister. 

0 0 0 
The Fitness of Things 
A sailor for sea, 

And a lady for tea, 

A lawyer for talk, and a soldier for 
fighting; 

A baby for noise, 

And a circus for boys, 

And a typewriter girl to do auto¬ 
graph writing; 

A banker for chink, 

And a printer for ink, 

A leopard for spots and a wafer for 
sticking; ; 

A'scholar for learning, 

A’ fire for burning, 

A shotgun, a mule, and a donkey 
for kicking. 

0 0 0 
One Thing at a Time 
'J’he dull boy in the class was 
asked by the master “ What 
is ratio ? ” 

“ Ratio is proportion,” he an¬ 
swered. 

“ And what is proportion ? ” 

“ Proportion is ratio.” 

“ Well, what are proportion and 
ratio ? ” 

“ Oh, sir,” answered the boy, “ I 
can only answer one question at a 
time.” 

0 0 0 
His Good Deed 



This is OHe of the fine posters 
contributed by the L.N.E.R. to the 
crusade against those who enjoy the 
countryside and spoil it for others 
by leaving litter about. 

0 0 0 
Billy Beetle and Mr. Mole 
Billy Beetle lived next door 
To Mr. Matthew Mole ; 

The way they went to both their 
homes 

Was down a little hole. 

Mr. Mole one afternoon 
Asked Billy in to tea. 

But Billy said, “ No thank you, sir, 
I think you might eat me.” 


What grows bigger the more you 
contract it t 
Debt. 

0 o 0 
Among the Strawberries 



“ JJi! That’s my dinner,” cried 
the Slug, 

But Snap, who’s brisk and pert, 
Retorted : “ You’re in error, sir. 
You’ll find it’s my dessert!” 
00 0 

Do You Live at Woolwich ? 

JhiE old idea that this name 
means hyl-vik, or hill village, 
is not now accepted.' The Old 
English form Wule-wic probably 
means the house for wool, and no 
doubt in the olden times there 
was here a depot for receiving 
wool from the eastern counties for 
export to the Continent. 

00.0 

Riddle-me-ree 

MY first is in stile, but not in 
gate; 

My second is in time, but not in 
date: 

My third is in sovereign, but not in 
king; , 

My fourth is m summer, but not in 
spring; 

My fifth is in coppers, but not in 
pence; 

My sixth is in paling, but not in 
fence; 

My seventh is in looking, but not in 
sight; 

My eigtith is in moving, but not in 
flight; 

My ninth is in Florence, but not in 
Kitty ; 

My whole is the name of a mighty 
city. 

0 0 0 
Business 

A Small boy saw in a confectioner’s 
window'some toffee-apples with 
the ticket “ 5 for 4d.,” so he went 
in and said to the shopkeeper: 

“ Five toffee-appies for four- 
pence, four forthreepence, three for 
twopence, two for a penny, one for 
nothing. I’ll have one toffee-apple, 
please.” 

But, unfortunately for the boy, 
the shopkeeper could not follow 
this businesslike reasoning. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
A Hidden Word Puzzle 
Au-ctioneer, to-mato, mo-untain, 
bi-ll-poster, le-mon 
A Riddle in Rhyme Growing 


Peter Puck Goes to Wembley 



Jacko Helps Adolphus 

A dolphus was very proud of himself because he could play 
the ’cello—which, as everybody knows, is an instrument 
like a big violin. At least he thought he could play it; but, as 
Jacko said, opinions differed. 

Mrs. Jacko was very encouraging, however. She said she 
enjoyed a bit of music, and that Adolphus played splendidly. 

“ I like to hear the tunes I knew when I was a girl,” she 
declared, though Jacko said she would only hear “ the tune the 
old cat died of ” if sire listened to Adolphus ! 

Of course Adolphus merely thought he was jealous, but, he 
said, there was one thing Jacko played very well indeed. 

“ What’s that ? ” asked Jacko innocently. 

." The fool,” said Adolphus, with a grin. 

- There was nothing Jacko hated more than being “ had,” 
especially by Adolphus. 

One evening soon after, Adolphus rushed indoors in a great 
state of excitement. He had been asked to perform at a 
concert the next day. 

He didn’t add that he had only been asked as a stopgap 
because somebody else had failed ! 
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Adolphus ordered Jacko *o carry his ’cello 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacko were delighted, and took it as a great 
compliment to Adolphus. 

“ I’m very glad I paid for him to have lessons,” said Mr. 
Jacko. Mrs. Jacko only hoped Adolphus would do himself 
justice. “ It’s nervous work," she said, " playing in public.” 

But Adolphus wasn’t at all nervous about his playing; all 
he was worrying about was whether there would be anything 
about him in the paper the next morning. 

When the great day came, Jacko did his best to get out of 
going to the concert. .But Adolphus ordered Jacko to carry 
his ’cello down to the concert hall for him. 

And when they got to the hall Adolphus wouldn’t let him 
go. He said he was to stay in case he was wanted. 

Jacko would have been very angry if he hadn’t thought of 
something to cheer him up. 

When Adolphus stepped on to the platform with many bows 
and flourishes soon after, and began to play, an extraordinary 
thing happened. The ’cello seemed bewitched. It jogged up 
and down, and he had to hold on to it for all he was worth to 
be able to play at all. 

But at last things got too much for him altogether—the ’cello 
began to move away from him towards the side of the platform, 
and he had either to go with it or let go altogether. 

He went with, it—still playing—while the audience rocked 
with laughter and clapped their hands. 

Of course it was Jacko up to his tricks again. He had tied 
a wire 'to the spike at the end of the instrument, and had been 
pulling at it from the side of the platform! • 

Adolphus was wild. He was angrier still the next morning 
when he saw the paper. The audience had thought it all inten¬ 
tional, and he found himself called " the best comedian they had 
ever had at Monkeyville ! " 


Sharks’ fins are served in the Hong Kong Restaurant. Peter 
Puck thinks that the sharks must be kept in the ornamental lake 


A Mother Finds Her Little 
Ones 

A Manchester reader reports the 
following instance of mother love in 
animals which occurred only a few 
weeks ago. 

During a shooting expedition 
in India two baby leopards 'were 
found and taken away. 

Their captor carried them for 
ten miles, and then, having no 
use for them, sold them to 
another man, who took them to 
his home fifteen miles farther 
away. That same night the 
mother.leopard found.her young 
ones, and carried them off, after 
badly mauling the man who had 
boughjt them. 


Une Mere Retrouve Ses 
Petits 

Un lecteur de Manchester nous cite 
le cas suivant, qui eut lieu il y a 
quelquessemaines de 1’amourmaternel 
chez les animaux. 

Au cours d’une grande chasse 
aux Indes, on decouvrit deux 
petits leopards que l’on em- 
porta. 

Le chasseur les conduisit a dix 
milles de la, puis, ne sacliant 
qu’en faire, il les vendit aunautre 
homme qui les emmena chez lui, 
a quinze milles plus loin. Cette 
meme nuit leur mere decouvrit 
ses petits et les emporta, apres 
avoir grievement blesse 1’homme 
qui les avait achetes. 


Talcs Before Bedtime 

Fairy Houses 

'T’he morning that Elizabeth 
went to school for the 
first time she felt shy, and 
rather frightened, too. 

She really didn’t know how 
she was going to sit si ill without 
fidgeting, either; and Nannie 
saicl that if she fidgeted at 
school as much as she did on 
wet days in the nursery, she 
would be punished. 

When Nannie left her at 
the school door, she said : 
“ Well, if you manage to sit 
still like a good girl, I shall be 
surprised ! ” and Elizabetli 
made up her mind she wouldn't 
fidget at all. 

There were lots of little boys 
and girls at Miss Brown’s school, 
and they stared so hard that 
Elizabeth felt dreadfully shy. 
She couldn’t read or write half 
so well as they could, which 
made her feel like a dunce ; 
but the worst of all was having 
to sit still in one place for such 
a long time. 

How was she going to bear 
it until twelve ? 

__ The clock struck eleven. 
Elizabeth almost cried, and 
then Miss Brown said : 

“ Now we’ll all go into the 
garden and make fairy houses 
in the sunshine for half an 
hour." 

This was a lovely surprise. 
Elizabeth had never made a 
fairy house, and couldn’t think 
how it was done. 

They all trooped into the 
garden, and there, they found, 
on a little green table, a big 
bowl of soapsuds and lots of 
small white pipes. 

The little boys and girls all 
took a pipe each and dipped it 
into the suds, and soon the 



Namiie left her at the door 

most lovely coloured bubbles 
went floating into the air. 

" But where’s the fairy’s 
house.? ” asked Elizabeth. 

Look ! ” said Miss Brown ; 
and she blew a bubble, and 
inside it Elizabeth saw a tiny,; 
tiny house exactly like Miss 
Brown’s, with the wee-est 
’garden round it all in lovely 
colours. 

Then Elizabeth blew fairy 
houses, and away they floated 
in the sunshine. 

" Well, how do you like. 
school ? ” asked Nannie at 
twelve o’clock. 

“ It’s lovely," said Elizabeth. 
" If you sit still while they 
teach you lessons they show 
you how to make fairy houses. ” 
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A BIG ERUPTION • THE LAVENDER PICKERS • QUEER ATLANTIC LINER 


little elephants from India which took part 
in the great Empire Pageant at Wembley 


Who'll Buy IVJy Sweet Lavender ?—Large quantities of lavender are grown in the country 
for the London market, and the harvest has just been gathered. Here we see two happy 
lavender pickers in a field at Durrington bringing in their bundles of the fragrant flower 


Shrimping at Deauville—French children as 
well as British are enjoying themselves at th9 
seaside just, now, like this little shrimper 
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The Eruption in Hawaii—This, picture shows the enormous volumes of. smoke that were 
poured out of Kilauea, in Hawaii, during the recent violent eruption. A motor-car party 
is seen on the edge of the crater. The native chauffeur, becoming alarmed, had run away 


Steamship with Two Dummy Funnels—The new liner Tairea, which has just been built for 
the British India Steam Navigation Company’s service. Two of the funnels are dummies, 
being used is ventilators. Native, passengers in the East prefer ships with several funnels 


The Big Steer and His Little Friend—This steer, said to be the biggest in the world, was 
raised in Alberta, Canada, and weighs nearly a ton and a half. When the photograph was 
taken at Wembley the kitten was placed on the big steer’s back, where it seems guite happy 


THE FINEST VALUE ON THE BOOKSTALLS IS 


A New Atlantic Liner—In thi8 queer craft a Warrington engineer, Mr. William Oldham 
proposes to attempt the passage of the Atlantic at the end of the month. It is made of steel, 
is twelve feet long, and looks more like a tank than a boat. It is here standing on a trolley 
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